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Preface 


BEFORE  WE  BEGIN 


Our  precious  freedom  was  won  through  strife,  struggle  and  sacrifice.  No 
swords  clashed,  no  guns  boomed,  for  this  battle  was  fought  with  unique 
weapons  of  non-violence  and  Satyagraha.  Gandhiji  held  aloft  the  torch,  and 
millions  followed  to  sacrifice  themselves  in  the  fire  of  this  struggle. 

The  mass  movement  involved  all  sections,  communities  and  regions  across 
the  length  and  breadth  of  our  vast  country.  The  people  stood  up  as  one  nation 
against  the  imperial  might  of  the  British. 

Nameless,  faceless  and  unrecognised  they  formed  a  solid  backbone  to  give 
strength  to  this  difficult  struggle.  This  book  tells  stories  of  these  ordinary 
people  for  whom  no  bells  tolled,  no  paeans  were  sung  and  no  histories  written. 
They,  too,  deserve  our  admiration. 


Surekha  Panandiker 
Ira  Saxena 
Nilima  Sinha 
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Introduction 


HE  SAT  MOTIONLESS,  a  well  starched  Gandhi  cap  on  his  white  head.  He 
was  blind  but  his  wrinkled  face  glowed  when  we  began  to  talk  about  the 
freedom  struggle.  He  brought  alive  the  picture  of  the  freedom  movement  with 
his  vivid  and  passionate  narration.  He  was  a  freedom  fighter,  one  of  those  rare 
men  who  had  devoted  their  entire  life  to  the  nation. 

We  were  fortunate  to  meet  him  and  to  get  a  first  person  account  of  those 
glorious  days.  But  will  our  children  ever  get  to  meet  such  a  person  who 
sacrificed  everything  for  the  sake  of  freedom?  Do  our  kids  appreciate  the 
sacrifices  of  the  generation  which  brought  them  the  freedom  which  they  take  so 
much  for  granted?  Will  they  understand  the  real  virtues  of  patriotism  that 
changed  an  ordinary  man  into  a  hero? 

We  decided  to  write  down  the  story  of  this  freedom  struggle,  that  is  as 
exciting  as  any  modern  mystery  thriller,  and  as  moving  as  any  novel.  The 
research  done  for  our  book  “Triumph  of  Non-Violence”  made  us  realise  that 
the  uniqueness  of  our  struggle  was  due  to  the  enthusiastic  involvement  of  the 
masses.  These  ordinary  men  fought  with  the  weapon  of  non-violence,  given  to 
them  by  their  extra-ordinary  leader — Mahatma  Gandhi.  These  men,  women 
and  children  set  aside  all  distinctions  of  class,  caste,  creed,  religion  and  status 
to  march  as  one  towards  the  goal  of  freedom.  Whether  it  was  Gurpreet  Singh 
from  Amritsar  or  Jhumki,  the  Harijan  woman  from  Bardoli,  the  crippled  boy 
in  a  town  in  U.P.  or  the  daughter  of  the  Police  Officer,  whether  it  was  Khan 
Sahib  or  Firdaus  or  Sharmaji  of  Meerut — all  were  aflame  with  the  desire  for 
freedom.  They  all,  Hindus,  Muslims,  Sikhs,  Christians — rich  and  poor,  rural 
and  urban,  young  and  old,  men  and  women,  marched  together  to  achieve  the 
goal  of  independence.  We  came  across  these  unsung  heroes  during  our  research 
and  realised  that  their  contribution  was  as  significant  as  of  the  known  leaders 
of  our  freedom  struggle.  The  bravery  and  courage  of  these  unknown  heroes 
inspired  us  to  write  about  them  in  story  form. 


These  incidents  of  courage  and  supreme  sacrifice,  were  livened  up  through 
the  frills  of  fiction.  By  selecting  heroes  from  different  periods  and  presenting 
them  in  chronological  order,  we  have  tried  to  weave  a  complete  picture  of  the 
freedom  movement. 

We  are  very  thankful  that  Dr.  Shashi,  Director,  Publications  Division 
appreciated  our  efforts  and  decided  to  publish  our  work.  We  are  also  grateful 
for  the  editing  and  encouragement  shown  by  Miss  Laher  in  the  book.  Subir 
Roy  has  brought  the  stories  alive  by  his  beautiful  art  work. 
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7.  For  Love  of  Hindustan 

I  * 

[1857.  Indian  soldiers  in  the  British  army  revolted  on  the  10th  May , 
1857,  and  galloped  to  Delhi  to  fight  under  Bahadur  Shah  Zafar’s 
banner.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  Independenee.] 


IT  WAS  A  beautiful  moonlit  night.  Firdaus  breathed  deeply  the  fragrance  of 
the  ‘mpgra’  and  the  ‘motia’  as  he  strolled  slowly  home.  Luckily  his  house  stood 
a  little  outside  the  city,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jamuna.  The  area  had  remained 
untouched  by  the  fighting  in  the  rest  of  the  city. 

Firdaus  did  not  like  the  sounds  of  the  firing  he  heard  inthedistance.  At  first 
it  was  much  further  off,  towards  the  Ridge.  But  now  British  troops  had 
recaptured  the  Ridge.  The  mutineers  had  been  driven  back  into  the  city.  The 
narrow  lanes  of  Chandni  Chowk,  where  he  wandered  often  in  the  past  and 
haggled  with  the  shopkeepers  for  the  lovely  silverware  they  sold,  were  now  full 
of  fighting  men.  The  firing,  too,  sounded  so  much  closer  now. 

Firdaus  hated  it.  He  did  not  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  fighting. 
He  preferred  to  remain  in  his  own  world — of  music,  poetry,  rhythm,  verse  and 
the  magic  of  words.  Dilli,  his  beautiful  city,  was  made  to  be  filled  with  pleasant 
sounds,  like  the  tinkle  of  anklets  on  dancers’  feet,  the  elegant  wail  of  the 
shehnai,  and  the  recitation  of  ghazals  or  poetry.  Instead  the  sounds  of  bullet 
shot  and  clashing  sword,  cries  of  wounded  men  and  wailing  women,  rent  the 
air. 


Yet  the  city  managed  to  look  beautiful.  The  poet  let  his  eyes  travel  over  the 
skyline  of  Dilli.  Tall  temples,  gracefully  curving  domes  and  tall  slender 
minarets  stretched  in  a  long  line  along  the  river  bank.  The  golden  orb  of  the 
moon  rose  above,  its  lights  playing  over  the  roofs  and  turning  them  into  silver. 
The  poet  was  inspired  by  the  breathtaking  beauty.  He  yearned  to  sing  praises  to 
this  eternal  city,  destroyed  and  rebuilt  again  and  again. 
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In  the  distance  rose  the  white  marble  palace  built  by  Shah  Jehan, 
surrounded  by  its  red  sandstone  walls.  He  had  been  inside  the  Red  Fort  only 
once,  when  he  listened  to  a  poet  recite  his  verses  before  the  old  King,  Bahadur 
.  Shah  Zafar.  He  wished  he  could  (Jo  it  too.  He  had  sung  at  ‘mushairas’  in  the 
city.  He  had  even  recited  verses  at  parties  at  the  residence  of  the  English 
Commissioner,  who  understood  Urdu  and  appreciated  his  poetry.  But  his 
ambition  to  sing  before  the  Emperor  remained  only  a  dream. 

It  seemed  he  would  never  be  able  to  do  it,  for  the  war  showed  no  signs  of 
ending.  Who  would  have  thought,  when  soldiers  from  Meerut  had  galloped 
across  the  boat  bridge  on  the  Jamuna  that  the  fighting  would  last  so  long?  And 
that  the  whole  of  Hindustan  would  get  engulfed  in  its  flames? 

How  lucky  to  remain  far  from  the  chaos  of  war!  Firdaus  was  glad  his  area 
had  remained  undisturbed.  Realizing  he  had  reached  home  the  poet  knocked 
at  the  door.  Munna,  the  old  ‘chowkidar’,  opened  it  for  him.  He  was  the  only  one 

of  his  many  servants  who  still  remained.  The  others  had  all  fled  to  join  the  war 
against  the  hated  John  Company  Bahadur.  Firdaus  kicked  off  his  embroidered 
‘jootis’  and  stretched  out  on  the  ‘chowki’  in  the  courtyard. 

Thank  Allah  it  was  quiet  and  peaceful  at  home.  Fountains  still  played  in  his 
courtyard  and  sprayed  him  with  cool,  scented  water.  The  ‘Raat-ki-Rani’and  the 
roses  were  in  full  bloom,  filling  his  nostrils  with  their  heady  fragrance. 

“Its  lovely  to  be  home!”  thought  the  poet.  “Munna!”  he  shouted,  “Ask 
Begum  sahiba  to  bring  the  ‘kababs’.  And  have  you  got  my  ‘hukkah’  and  the 
‘paan  daan’  ready?” 

The  old  man  shuffled  up  the  verandah  steps  and  into  the  house.  Firdaus 
waited  impatiently  for  the  silver  ‘thaal’  of  spicy  ‘kababs’  which  he  knew  his 
Begum  must  have  kept  hot  for  him.  Yes,  life  was  still  good  to  him.  So  what  if 
the  rest  of  Hindustan  was  in  the  grip  of  a  bloody  war? 

Relaxed  now,  the  poet  closed  his  eyes  and  let  the  sweet  scents  and  gentle 
sounds  of  the  night  sweep  over  him.  The  walk  in  the  moonlight  and  the  beauty 
of  the  silver  sprinkled  city  had  turned  his  thoughts  towards  poetry.  Words 
jingled  in  his  mind,  struggling  to  form  into  a  verse. 

,  • 

“Dilli,  thy  brow  of  marble  pale — like  tresses  of  silver — And  the  Jamuna 

flows  below....” 

“Let  me  jot  down  these  phrases,  before  I  forget  them,”  thought  Firdaus,  “I 
can  compose  them  properly  later,”  and  he  shouted  to  Munna  to  bring  his  quill 
and  the  bottle  of  ink.  Then  he  repeated  the  words  again  to  himself. 
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It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  peace  in  the  courtyard  was  suddenly 
shattered.  There  were  sharp,  crackling  sounds  of  shots  and  the  tramp  of 
running  feet,  followed  by  a  loud  banging  at  the  door.  The  poet  cursed  the 
sudden  disruption  of  his  peace. 

“Who’s  there?”  he  shouted.  He  could  hear  the  panting  and  hard  breathing 
outside. 

“Open!  Quickly!”  an  urgent  voice  shouted. 

“Munna!  Open  the  door!  Where  is  this  lazy  creature?  I’ll  have  to  get  up 
myself!”  Grumbling  loudly  Firdaus  walked  across  the  courtyard  as  Munna  had 
not  yet  appeared.  He  removed  the  bar  that  held  the  door.  The  door  burst  open 
immediately  and  a  figure  in  blood  soaked  clothes  with  wild  eyes  rushed  into  the 
courtyard. 

“Wh...who  are  you?”  Firdaus  asked  stepping  back  in  amazement. 

0 

“Close  the  door!”  answered  the  intruder.  He  was  still  panting,  as  if  he  had 
run  hard  and  long.  Firdaus  replaced  the  bar  and  turned  to  the  stranger,  “But 
who  are  you?” 

There  was  no  answer  to  his  query.  Instead  the  stranger  who  had  taken  a  step 
forward,  swayed  and  then  fell  crashing  to  the  ground.  The  sound  brought 
Munna  running  to  the  courtyard. 

“Oh!  He’s  wounded!”  cried  the  old  chowkidar. 

The  two  men  dragged  the  fallen  man  to  the  ‘chowki’and  laid  him  there  on 
the  white  sheet.  Though  the  injury  was  only  a  minor  one,  he  had  fallen 
unconscious  due  to  loss  of  blood.  Munna  and  Firdaus  cleaned  and  bound  the 
wound  to  stop  the  blood  from  flowing. 

“That’s  better!  Now  go  and  bring  some  water!”  ordered  the  poet,  “It  may 
revive  him!” 

He  was  right.  As  they  sprinkled  water  over  his  face  the  man  slowly  opened 
his  eyes.  He  looked  around  him  in  a  daze.  Finally  his  eyes  came  to  rest  on  the 
young  poet’s  face.  There  was  a  flicker  of  recognition  in  the  man’s  eyes. 

“Na...  wab  Firdaus  Ali....ji?”  he  asked  hesitatingly. 

“Yes,  you  know  me?” 

“I  heard...  you...  once.  At  the  'mushaira’,”  replied  the  man  haltingly,”  I 
liked...  your...  ‘shairi’...  very  much.” 
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“So  you’re  interested  in  the  arts?”  queried  Firdaus,  surprised,  “How  have 
you  got  into  this  mess  then?”  he  pointed  at  the  man’s  wounded  arm  and  his 
blood  soaked  clothes. 

/ 

“1  got  wounded  fighting  the  ‘Firangi’  soldiers.  They  chased  me.  I  ran...  you 
know  the  rest,”  answered  the  man  in  a  matter  of  fact  voice. 

“I  can  see  you  are  a  man  of  letters.  A  cultured  man.  Why  do  you  fight  on  the 
streets,  like  one  of  those  common  soldiers?” 

The  question  seemed  to  anger  the  man.  He  sprang  to  his  feet,  forgetting  his 
injury.  Firdaus  laid  his  arm  on  the  man’s  shoulder. 

“No  no!  You’re  not  fit  to  get  up.  Keep  lying!”  He  tried  to  push  him  back  on 
the  ‘chowki’. 

“I’m  alright!”  The  man  shook  off  the  restraining  hand,  “In  reply  to  your 
strange  question  may  I  ask  one  too?  Tell  me,  why  are  you  sitting  here,  instead 
of  fighting?” 

The  Nawab  made  a  face  to  show  his  disgust.  “Wars  are  not  for  me.  I  hate  the 
sight  of  blood.  Also  because  I  think  it’s  a  disgusting  thing  to  kill  each  other.  Fife 
is  meant  for  enjoying  beautiful  things  like  music,  or  ‘sher— shairi’ or  the  sight 
of  moonlight  on  pale  marble.  I  hate  fighting.” 

“I  agree.  Wars  are  hateful.  I  don’t  like  to  fight  either.  I’m  a  trader,  a‘bania’. 
My  name  is  Ramprasad  Agarwal.  I  run  a  shop  in  Chandni  Chowk,  where  I  sell 
silks  and  other  material.” 


Firdaus  raised  his  eyebrows  in  surprised  wonder.  “You,  a  trader,  have 
decided  to  fight  and  kill?  Why?” 

“Because  I  realized  how  the  ‘firangis’  were  ruining  our  country.  I  took  up 
arms  to  help  drive  them  away.” 

“Ruining  Hindustan?  How?  They’ve  brought  peace  and  order  to  our 
country.  They  rule  well.  Don’t  you  think  so?” 

“Of  course  not.  They  are  only  taking  our  wealth  away.  Sending  it  all  back  to 
their  own  country,  leaving  our  people  to  die  in  hunger  and  poverty.  Why 
should  they  bother  to  rule  well?  It  is  not  their  own  country,  nor  are  we  their 
own  people.  This  is  our  land,  yours  and  mine.  They’ve  only  come  here  to  get 
what  they  can  get  out  of  it,  to  take  back  to  their  homes  in  distant  ‘Vilayat’.” 
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Firdaus  looked  thoughtful.  Ramprasad  was  right.  Hindustan  was  not  the 
land  of  the  Britishers.  It  belonged  to  people  like  him  and  Ramprasad  and  to 
those  thousands  of  others  who  lived  and  died  on  its  soil. 

“Saints  like  Rama,  Krishna,  Buddha  and  Mahavira  have  lived  here  and 
preached  their  eternal  messages,”  said  Ramprasad. 

“Also  Sheikh  Salim  Chishti  and  Nizamuddin  Aulia!”  Firdaus  reminded 
him. 

“Yes,  and  Nanak  and  Kabir  too!”  agreed  Ramprasad. 

“Not  only  saints,”  said  Firdaus,  “Great  kings  like  Ashok  and 
Chandragupta  have  lived  and  ruled  over  our  land.” 

“Also  Babar  and  Akbar!”  reminded  Ramprasad. 

“Yes,  and  Shah  Jehan  too!”  agreed  Firdaus. 

“You  see!”  cried  Ramprasad  triumphantly.  “Now  it  is  the  Wellesleys, 
Metcalfes  and  Smiths  who  rule  instead.  What  have  such  people  to  do  with  us? 
What  do  they  know  about  us?  And  they  dare  to  govern  and  make  our  rules!” 

“Even  Emperor  Bahadur  Shah  is  just  a  puppet  in  their  hands  now,”  said  the 
poet  thoughfully. 

Ramprasad’s  words  made  Firdaus  feel  sad  and  despairing.  It  was  indeed  a 
pity  that  this  beautiful  city  of  Dilli  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  ‘firangis’. 

A  verse  began  to  form  in  the  poet’s  mind  about  the  sad  situation. 

“O  Hindustan,  chained  you  are, 

A  slave  under  the  Firangi  whip! 

My  beloved  land, 

Will  you  be  ever  free  of  it?” 

He  suddenly  cried  out  in  Urdu. 

“Wah!  Beautiful!  You  do  have  the  power  to  weave  words,  Nawab  Saheb!” 
Ramprased  bowed  and  saluted  the  poet  in  a  gesture  of  appreciation,  “But  mere 
words  are  no  longer  enough.  You  must...” 

He  broke  off  and  stood  still.  There  were  loud  sounds  outside  the  door.  They 
heard  sharp,  stern  commands  in  English,  answered  by  the  brisk  stamping  of 
boots.  The  two  men  in  the  courtyard  looked  at  each  other.  The  men  outside 
were  British  soldiers. 
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“Quick!  Let  me  hide  you!”  Firdaus  began  to  drag  the  wounded  man 
towards  the  verandah.  “The  officers  know  me  well.  They  respect  me  enough 
not  to  trouble  me.  Come  on!” 

Rampra$ad’s  body  had  stiffened.  He  resisted  the  poet’s  attempt  to  drag  him 
to  safety. 

“Come  on,  I’ll  hide  you  in  the  ‘zenana’!  They  won’t  look  there!”  insisted 
Firdaus. 

Still  the  wounded  man  refused  to  move.  He  had  pulled  out  his  sword.  Just 
then  the  door  was  hit  by  a  sharp  rap.  A  voice  shouted  in  polite  Hindustani, 
“Nawab  Saheb,  please  open.  We’ve  nothing  against  you,  but  we’d  still  like  to 
make  a  search.  Open  please.”  The  British  accent  was  quite  recognisable.  It 
belonged  to  Lt.  Smith,  whom  Firdaus  had  met  often  at  various  parties  at 
officers’  houses. 

“Come  on!”  he  pleaded,  tugging  at  Ramprasad’s  arm.  “There’s  not  a 
moment  to  lose.  They’ll  break  down  the  door.  Hurry!” 

“You  are  wasting  your  efforts  Nawab  Firdaus  Alijanab, ’’spoke  Ramprasad 
gravely  and  firmly,  “I’d  rather  face  and  fight  them,  even  if  I  have  to  die.  I  won’t 
hide  in  the  ‘zenana’  like  a  coward.” 

Firdaus  dropped  his  hands  down  from  the  man’s  arm,  and  stared  at  him. 
The  banging  on  the  door  became  harsher  and  more  strident. 

“Open  the  door,  Mr.  Ali!”  This  time  the  order  was  in  curt  English. 

“Go  on,  open  it,”  Ramprasad  argued.  “They  won’t  harm  you,  specially  if 
you  give  me  over  to  them  yourself.”  But  now  Firdaus  was  hardly  listening.  On 
his  face  had  appeared  a  vague  and  far  away  expression.  His  eyes  looked  as  if 
they  did  not  see.  Words  and  phrases  had  begun  to  tumble  around  in  his  mind 
again,  screaming  to  be  composed  into  musical  verse. 

He  struggled  with  himself,  trying  to  rearrange  them  properly.  What  was  it 
he  wanted  to  say  this  time? 

“Silver,  moonlight,  my  own  life  too, 

All  things  precious,  I  give  to  you! 

My  beloved  land!  My  Hindustan!” 

At  last  the  words  burst  out.  They  seemed  to  rush  out  from  somewhere  deep 
inside  his  heart. 

The  banging  on  the  door  grew  louder  and  more  insistent. 
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Two  men  stood  side  by  side  in  the  courtyard  facing  Lt.  Smith  with  drawn  swords. 
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“Open  the  door,  Nawab  Saheb!”  cried  Ramprasad,  raising  his  sword.  “I  am 
ready  to  face  them!”  But  Firdaus  Ali  was  racing  off  in  the  opposite  direction. 

“Where  are  you  going?”  Ramprasad’s  voice  was  surprised,  for  the  poet  had 
disappeared  into  the  house.  He  was  back  the  next  moment  clutching  an  old 
heavily  jewelled  sword  which  must  have  once  belonged  to  some  ancestor. 

* 

“What....?”  began  the  shopkeeper  in  a  shocked  voice,  when  Firdaus  Ali 
interrupted  him. 

“I’m  also  with  you!”  He  cried  and  stepped  towards  him.  Just  then  the  door 
broke  open.  It  fell  inwards  with  a  crash.  A  troop  of  soldiers  led  by  Lt.  Smith 
rushed  in.  For  a  shocked  moment,  Lt.  Smith  halted  at  the  door.  He  could  not 
believe  what  he  saw. 

Two  men  stood  side  by  side  in  the  courtyard,  facing  him  with  drawn 
swords.  One  was  the  fugitive  Ramprasad  Agarwal,  whom  they  had  been 
chasing.  The  other  surprisingly,  was  Nawab  Firdaus  Ali,  well  known  poet  and 
an  old  friend  of  the  Resident.  Lt.  Smith  had  seen  him  often  at  parties. 

“Jai  Bajrang  Bali!”  cried  Ramprasad  and  rushed  at  the  soldiers.  “Allah-o- 
Akbar!  For  love  of  Hindustan!”  shouted  Firdaus  and  fell  upon  the  enemy. 

The  fierce  clash  of  swords  and  the  tramp  of  boots  drowned  the  gentle 
sounds  of  water  splashing  on  the  marble  floor.  Soon  the  fight  was  over  and 
peace  fell  once  again  as  the  British  soldiers  trooped  out  of  the  courtyard. 

The  fountains  continued  to  play,  sprinkling  the  courtyard  with  their 
showers.  The  blossoms  of  the  ‘Raat  ki  Rani’  and  the  roses  spread  their 
fragrance  into  the  warm  night. 

But  the  two  martyrs  who  lay  side  by  side  near  the  fountains  could  no  longer 
savour  their  beauty. 
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2.  Thunder  and  Cannon 


[The  war  spread  and  engulfed  Jhansi,  a  small  princely  state  in  Central 
India.  Rani  Laxmihai  led  the  battle  against  the  British  and  fought 
bravely  until  she  died  on  the  battlefield .] 

PARVATI  LIFTED  THE  heavy  iron  pan  and  placed  it  on  her  head.  For  the 
umpteenth  time  she  walked  through  swirling  smoke  and  dust  towards  the 
Orchha  gate.  Her  steps  slowed  down  as  she  drew  closer  to  the  ramparts  of  the 
wall.  It  was  much  worse  here.  A  smell  of  burning  filled  the  air.  Flames  from 
fires  leapt  upwards.  The  smoke  and  dust  which  whirled  around  made  it 
difficult  to  see.  Cannon  balls  burst  at  regular  intervals,  spreading  destruction 
and  devastation  all  around.  Bullets  whizzed  past  her  head.  She  ducked  hastily 
to  avoid  a  screeching  shell  which  swept  overhead  in  a  blazing  trail  of  fire. 

The  gory  battle  scenes  would  have  frightened  Parvati  till  only  a  few  days 
ago.  But  she  did  not  panic  any  longer.  U  ndisturbed  she  picked  her  way  through 
fallen  stone  and  rubble,  carefully  avoiding  the  obstacles  that  came  her  way. 

Today  was  the  third  day  of  the  attack  on  Jhansi  Fort.  The  battle  begun  on 
23rd  March  1858,  by  General  Sir  Hugh  Rose  of  the  British  Army,  was  now  in 
full  swing.  Parvati  and  the  other  girls  had  been  prepared  well  by  Rani 
Laxmibai  to  fight  the  war.  They  had  left  their  sheltered  and  pampered  lives 
behind  them.  Gone  were  their  silks  and  jewels.  Gone  were  the  flowers  and 
decorations.  They  were  soldiers  now  in  their  beloved  queen’s  army.  Clad  in 
uniform,  swords  at  sides  and  pistols  in  hands,  they  were  ready  to  fight  side  by 
side  with  the  men. 

Laxmibai  had  given  the  women  rigorous  training  to  enable  them  to  face  the 
‘firangis’.  Parvati  could  ride  as  well  as  any  man.  She  could  clash  swords  and  fire 
pistols.  Women  had  even  learnt  to  fire  the  cannons,  but  Parvati  had  held  back. 
The  huge  cannons  were  heavy  to  move.  She  was  quite  content  to  learn  to  ride 
and  fight. 
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Young  Parvati  had  been  assigned  the  job  of  supplying  ammunition  and 
provision  to  those  who  manned  the  fifty-one  large  cannons  possessed  by 
Jhansi.  She  and  Mira,  a  friend,  had  been  asked  to  help  Gulam  Khan,  the 
Pathan  soldier,  who  manned  one  of  the  bigger  guns  close  to  Orchha  gate.  He 
was  an  expert  marksman.  His  cannon  had  belched  fire  the  whole  morning 
wreaking  havoc  in  the  enemy  ranks.  Parvati  loved  to  watch  him  work.  She 
admired  the  quick,  deft  way  he  put  in  the  shells  and  powder.  She  had  often 
paused  to  watch  him  take  aim,  effortlessly  moving  the  cannon,  until  it  was  in 
the  right  position  to  fire. 

The  tall  and  rugged  Pathan  was  a  pleasant  man.  He  joked  with  the  girls  in 
his  broken  language  and  made  fun  of  the  ‘firangis’.  He  even  allowed  them  to 
peep  through  the  telescope  to  observe  the  enemy.  She  had  seen  the  British  tents 
pitched  far  away  in  the  distance.  Khan  Sahib  had  pointed  out  their  enemy 
cannons,  placed  closer  within  reach  of  their  target,  the  fort  walls.  Under  cover 
of  shells  spread  in  a  protective  sheet  overhead,  soldiers  of  the  infantry 
advanced  towards  the  Fort  in  hundreds  and  thousands.  To  Parvati  they  looked 
like  crawling  insects. 

“We  shan’t  allow  those  termites  to  invade  our  Fort!”  Gulam  Khan  had 
given  a  booming  laugh,  “We’ll  destroy  the  cannons  which  give  them 
protection!  Our  soldiers  will  be  able  to  shower  bullets  at  them  from  the  tops  of 
our  walls.  W on’t  it  be  fun  to  see  the  termites  flee?”  And  the  Pathan  had  laughed 
loudly  and  boisterously.  Parvati  and  Mira,  confident  and  sure  of  the  coming 
victory,  had  laughed  along  with  him. 

But  now  there  was  no  time  to  dream  of  victory.  All  morning  the  girls  had 
walked  up  and  down  through  falling  bullets  and  shells,  supplying  powder  to 
the  hungry  cannon. 

“A. .a. .ah!”  A  long-drawn  out  loud  shriek  made  Parvati  halt.  The  voice 
seemed  familiar.  It  sounded  like  Gulam  Khan.  Was  he  hurt?  “0..o..ooh!”  She 
raced  faster.  Yes,  it  certainly  did  sound  like  the  Pathan’s  voice. 

C..r..rrash!  The  thunder  of  a  shell  bursting  close  by  halted  her  steps.  The 
fierce  light  from  it  blinded  her  for  a  moment.  She  quickly  covered  her  eyes  and 
groped  ahead.  If  it  was  indeed  Khan  Sahib  she  must  reach  him  immediately. 
He  would  need  help. 

“Parvati!  There  you  are!”  Mira’s  panic  stricken  voice  made  her  run 
forward,  “Its  Khan  Sahib,  He’s  hurt!” 

Dumping  the  heavy  pan  on  the  ground  Parvati  followed  Mira  quickly  up 
the  rampart.  The  two  girls  found  the  big  and  bulky  figure  of  Gulam  Khan 
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sprawled  across  the  cannon’s  neck.  A  trickle  of  blood  flowed  down  one  arm 
and  dropped  to  form  a  pool  on  the  ground  below.  The  eyes  were  open. 

“Wa....ter!” 

Parvati  rushed  to  the  brass  pot  kept  in  a  protected  corner  against  the  wall. 
She  poured  the  water  into  the  ‘lota’  and  held  it  to  the  Pathan’s  lips.  He  tried  to 
get  up,  but  fell  back  with  a  groan. 

“Don’t  move!”  cried  the  girl.  “It’ll  only  make  it  worse! ’’Quickly  she  tore  up 
a  portion  of  her  cotton  cummerbund  and  tied  it  around  the  wound. 

“Mira,  we  need  help!  Get  somebody  to  take  his  place.  I’ll  look  after  him!” 

Mira  ran  off,  and  Parvati  turned  towards  the  wounded  soldier.  He  was 
mumbling  something.  She  bent  closer  to  hear. 

“I  must. ..fire!”  He  tried  to  raise  himself. 

“No,  no,  keep  still.  Don’t  worry,  we’ll  manage!”  she  tried  to  reassure  the 
Pathan. 

“Look. ..through  the  hole...!  ‘Firangis’...very  close. ..must  stop  them,”  the 
words  came  in  gasps. 

Parvati  picked  up  the  telescope  to  have  a  look  at  the  enemy.  A  little  cry  of 
fear  escaped  her  lips  when  she  saw  how  close  the  soldiers  had  reached.  She 
could  see  them  clearly  without  the  telescope.  The  sun  glinted  on  the  bayonets 
held  in  their  hands.  Some  carried  ladders  which  would  be  placed  against  the 
walls.  Soon  hordes  of  red  coated  figures  would  come  scrambling  up  the  walls. 

“See?”  mumbled  Gulam  Khan. 

Parvati  nodded  dumbly  as  she  surveyed  the  scene  of  battle.  1  ne  sky  above 
her  was  filled  with  streaks  of  fire.  Shells  bombarded  the  walls  at  shorter  and 
shorter  intervals.  Hastily  she  drew  back  as  a  bullet  struck  the  wall  next  to  her. 

“You’re  right!  They’re  killing  our  gunmen!  Already  our  cannons  on  both 
sides  are  silenced,  while  theirs  fire  continuously!” 

“We.. .must. ..reply.  I’ll. ..get  up!”  the  injured  Pathan  trieu  to  raise  himself. 
Beads  of  sweat  shone  on  his  forehead  as  he  made  tremendous  effort  to  get  up. 
He  bit  his  lip  to  hide  the  pain.  A  sudden  gush  of  blood  streamed  out  from  his 
wound  and  once  more  the  soldier  fell  back  against  the  cannon. 
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“Go  ahead ,  Khan  saheb.  Show  them” 
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“Lie  still,  Khan  Saheb”,  implored  Parvati,  rushing  to  help  him.  “Mira  will 
be  back  soon  with  help!” 

“No  time!”  The  whisper  was  sharp  and  urgent. 

“Rani  Sahiba  will  send  someone  soon!” 

_*  % 

“She. ..on  Eastern  Gate.” 

He  was  right,  remembered  Parvati.  The  Eastern  Gate  was  under  fierce 
attack.  Soldiers  had  fallen  there  in  hundreds.  A  part  of  the  wall  had  been  badly 
breached.  It  would  be  impossible  to  contact  anyone  there.  But  she  had  to 
reassure  the  anxious  marksman. 

“Mira  will  manage  somehow.  I’m  sure  shell...”  she  broke  off  in  the  middle 
for  there  was  Mira  hurrying  back.  Her  clothes  were  torn  and  dishevelled.  Her 
face,  black  and  dirty,  looked  quite  worried.  She  was  alone. 

“Parvati!”  She  gasped,  “I  couldn’t  find  anyone.  It  was  impossible.  So  many 
injured... Many  of  our  cannons  are  silenced.. .the  marksmen  killed  or 
wounded!” 

The  two  looked  at  each  other  in  dismay.  No  replacement?  What  was  she  to 
tell  Khan  Saheb  now?  But  there  was  no  need  to  tell  the  Pathan  anything.  He 
had  heard. 

“I  must. ..defend...”  he  said  faintly. 

Parvati  rushed  to  his  aid.  There  was  no  point  in  trying  to  prevent  him  from 
getting  up.  The  post  must  be  defended.  They  had  to  answer  the  firing.  But  they 
had  to  remove  him  from  his  sprawling  position  over  the  cannon  neck.  The  two 
girls  struggled  to  pull  the  heavy  figure  away.  Then  they  helped  the  gunner  crawl 
to  a  suitable  position  before  his  cannon. 

“There!”  cried  Parvati,  “Go  ahead,  Khan  Saheb.  Show  them.  Come  on!” 

The  wounded  man  tried  to  raise  himself  up  to  handle  the  gun.  His  breath 
came  in  gasps.  He  held  on  to  the  machine  and  struggled  to  pull  himself  up. 
Despite  all  efforts,  he  failed  to  lift  himself  to  his  feet.  Instead  he  lay  in  a  quiet 
heap  beside  the  cannon,  now  silent,  but  which  had  showered  such  destruction 
on  the  enemy  just  a  short  while  ago. 

Gulam  Khan  was  in  no  condition  to  man  the  gun,  Parvati  realised.  Neither 
was  it  possible  to  get  a  replacement.  Meanwhile  the  ‘firangis’ advanced  closer 
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every  fateful  second.  Parvati  peered  out.  Under  cover  of  shells,  enemy  soldiers 
had  managed  to  come  very  close.  There  was  hectic  activity  at  the  base  of  the 
wall. 

A  wave  of  fury  swept  over  the  girl.  The  soldiers  were  almost  within 
touching  distance  of  the  wall.  Their  wall!  Parvati  found  herself  trembling  with 
anger.  ‘Firangis’  right  at  her  doorstep?  Enemy  soldiers  about  to  enter  the 
sacred  precincts  of  her  beloved  city?  How  dare  they  touch  the  stones  of  Jhansi 
Fort?  She  would  not  allow  it,  come  what  may.  / 

She  straightened  her  shoulders  and  set  her  lips  in  a  firm  line. 

“I  won’t  let  them!  I  will  fire  the  cannon!” 

A  shocked  silence  greeted  her  determined  words.  Mira  looked  amazed  and 
unbelieving. 

“You?”  she  queried  at  last,  “But  you  don’t  know  how  to!” 

Hearing  her  words,  the  Pathan  opened  his  eyes.  A  faint  smile  appeared  on 
his  pale  lips.  He  gave  an  encouraging  nod  to  Parvati,  who  had  stepped  closer  to 
the  cannon. 

» 

“I’m  sure  I  can  manage!”  she  cried, “Remember,  I  always  hit  bull’s  eye 
during  practice  shooting.  I  was  good  with  my  brother’s  ‘gulel’too!  Why  not  this 
then?”  She  lightly  touched  the  cannon  and  leaned  against  it. 

A  light  of  agreement  shone  in  Gulam’s  eyes.  He  nodded  his  head  and  tried 
to  speak. 

“We’ll.. .together.. .beat’em.  You... I. ..together!” 

Parvati  turned  to  Mira.  There  was  no  time  to  lose.  “Get  the  ammunition, 
Mira!  You’ll  have  to  be  twice  as  fast  now!” 

Before  the  words  were  out  of  her  mouth,  Mira  had  hurried  off.  Parvati  now 
turned  to  the  wounded  soldier. 

“Tell  me,  Khan  Sahib!  How  to  start?” 

Finally,  feebly  and  with  great  effort,  Khan  Sahib  gathered  enough  strength 
to  tell  her  what  to  do.  Parvati  followed  instructions  carefully.  She  fed  the 
ammunition  into  the  gun,  trying  to  work  as  fast  as  she  could.  Much  time  had 
already  been  lost,  enough  damage  suffered.  She  had  to  make  up. 
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A  screeching  shell  came  flying  overhead  to  land  not  far  from  her.  The  girl 
jumped.  Shells  were  landing  faster  now.  There  had  been  no  round  of  firing 
from  their  post  for  quite  some  time  now.  The  enemy  seemed  to  have  discovered 
the  weak  chink.  No  wonder  the  attack  had  become  fiercer  and  more  vicious. 

44 Just  wait  and  see!  I’ll  show  you!”  Parvati  cried.  She  squared  her  shoulders 
and  held  out  the  burning  torch  to  ignite  the  fuse.  She  waited  eagerly  to  see  the 
reaction. 

Cra...sh!  Thunder!  The  sounds  startled  her  for  a  moment  making  her  step 
back  hastily.  Boom!  Emitting  fire,  a  huge  ball  of  powder  went  hurtling  to  its 
destination. 

Parvati  felt  like  clapping.  She  had  done  it!  She  ran  to  watch  the  scene 
below.  But  the  fire,  she  found,  had  not  had  any  effect.  The  shell  had  landed  off 
target. 

“Oh!”  She  cried  out  in  disappointment.  Gulam  Khan  saw  the  shock  in  her 
eyes.  He  motioned  her  to  come  closer. 

“Never.. .mind.  Turn. ..mouth. ..left.  A  little. ..up.  Now!” 

Panting  heavily  the  girl  struggled  with  the  heavy  gun,  trying  to  shift  it  to  the 
right  position.  It  was  so  difficult  to  move  it.  She  pushed  and  heaved,  until 
Gulam  Khan  gave  a  nod  of  satisfaction.  “Good. ..fire!” 

That  was  better.  The  flurry  of  movement  observed  below  was  certainly 
good  to  see. 

“Ag...ain!  Fire!” 

There  was  more  movement  in  the  enemy  camp  as  the  next  shot  also  landed 
on  target. 

“You’re  doing  pretty  well!”  That  was  Mira,  “Keep  it  up!” 

Thrilled  at  the  praise  Parvati  went  on  to  fire  rounds  under  the  watchful 
eyes  of  her  guide.  Then  she  paused  to  observe  the  effect  on  the  enemy  front. 
There  was  a  lot  of  hurry  and  scurry  and  disorderly  movement.  T roops  seemed 
to  be  on  the  retreat,  for  a  few  cannons  were  being  pulled  off  backwards.  Parvati 
saw  with  happiness  that  the  firing  of  bullets  from  the  fort’s  walls  had  become 
brisker,  leading  to  confusion  in  the  columns  of  the  ant-like  figures. 


She  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief. 
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The  relief,  however,  was  short-lived.  Enemy  cannons,  after  taking  up 
position,  at  another  spot  had  begun  to  fire  once  more.  The  attack  from  the  new 
position  was  as  deadly  and  fierce  as  before. 

“They’ve  changed  position,  Khan  Sahib!  I  can’t  hit  them  now!” 

“We. ..change  too!  Let  me  see!”  With  supreme  effort,  Khan  Sahib  struggled 
to  shift  himself  to  observe  the  scene  below.  He  mumbled  out  his  directions. 
“Lower  neck.  Yes,  shift. ..right.  More.. .not  so  much. ..back  a  little...!”  And 
Parvati  struggled  to  move  the  cannon,  pushing  and  heaving  with  all  the 
strength  in  her  slight  body. 

“Fire!” 

The  aim  was  still  not  good  enough.  It  had  no  impact  in  the  enemy  ranks. 

“I  missed!”  Parvati  cried  out,  her  confidence  shaken. 

To  her  consternation,  the  Pathan’s  eyes  remained  close.  Was  he  dead? 

“Khan  Sahib,  please,  stay  awake!  I  need  your  help!” 

There  was  no  answer. 

“Khan  Sahib,  Khan  Sahib!”  There  was  panic  in  Parvati’s  voice. 

“Yes?”  At  last  the  eyes  fluttered  open. 

“I  missed  the  target.  What  to  do?” 

She  watched  the  marksman  struggle  with  himself  to  keep  awake.  At  last 
words  tumbled  out  faintly.  “A  coin. ..under  wheels...  to  raise...”.  The  effort  was 
too  much  for  the  Pathan.  He  bit  his  lips  and  lapsed  into  a  half  faint. 

But  Parvati  knew  what  to  do.  Her  shells  once  again  landed  on  target. 

The  fierce  fighting  between  the  two  sides  continued.  Pausing  to  snatch 
some  rest,  Parvati  examined  her  hands.  The  flesh  was  black  and  blue  and  burnt 
badly  in  places.  Painful  blisters  had  sprung  up  on  her  delicate  palms.  She 
stretched  her  arms  and  moved  her  shoulders.  How  they  ached! 

“Parvati!”  Mira,  who  appeared  just  then  with  ammunition,  cried  as  she 
came  close,  “I  met  Rani  Sahiba.  I  told  her  about  Khan  Sahib’s  injury.  She  said 
she  could  not  do  anything.  So  many  of  our  good  gunners  are  lost!” 

“Did  you  tell  her  I  was  firing?”  asked  Parvati. 
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“Yes,  I  did.  She  said  you  must  continue  somehow.  There  was  nobody 
available  to  take  over!” 

Parvati  stared  at  Mira  in  consternation.  Tired  and  exhausted,  she  had 
hoped  some  one  else  could  take  over.  But  there  was  no  one.  She  would  have  to 
continue.  She  turned  to  the  injured  man. 

» 

“Khan  Sahib,  did  you  hear?  We’ll  have  to  carry  on!” 

A  faint  nod  answered  her.  Thank  God,  he  was  still  conscious. 

Parvati  struggled  with  the  cannon  again.  The  whole  afternoon  she  worked, 
though  she  was  so  exhausted,  she  could  barely  move  herself  to  fire.  Again  and 
again  she  ran  to  gulp  water  from  the  ‘lota’.  It  was  a  hot,  scorching  day.  The  fires 
around  added  to  the  heat  and  dryness. 

Gulam  Khan  had  fallen  into  a  silent,  faint  like  stupor.  But  each  time  Parvati 
needed  new  directions  his  strong  will  and  fierce  determination  won  over  his 
weakness.  Moaning  with  pain,  he  struggled  to  look  up.  Somehow  he  opened 
his  eyes.  Somehow  he  studied  the  new  situation.  And  somehow  he  managed  to 
whisper  out  broken  but  clear  directions. 

The  two  struggled  on  throughout  the  afternoon.  Nothing. seemed  to  deter 
Parvati  from  her  resolve  to  fight  the  enemy.  The  ‘firangis’  were  not  to  be 
allowed  to  come  closer.  There  were  no  other  thoughts  in  her  mind  as  she 
concentrated  on  the  tasks  ahead. 

Slowly,  as  evening  drew  near,  the  tide  at  last  seemed  to  turn.  The  fierce 
onslaught  was  not  as  daunting  as  before.  The  red-coated  figures  had 
withdrawn  to  a  distance. 

Parvati’s  face  was  streaked  with  grime  and  dirt.  Her  hair  hung  untidily 
down  her  shoulders.  But  even  in  that  dirty  face  her  eyes  glowed  with  triumph. 

“Khan  Sahib,  they  are  retreating!-  Look!  The  cannons  are  moving  back! 
We’ve  beaten  them  this  time!”  she  cried  with  joy.  She  ran  to  the  injured  Pathan 
and  bent  close  to  give  him  the  triumphant  news. 

Khan  Sahib  opened  his  eyes.  “Have...  the  termites...  flown?”  he  asked 
haltingly. 

“Yes,  yes!  Let  me  help  you  now!”  Parvati  fetched  water  and  mopped  the 
man’s  face.  He  had  fallen  totally  unconscious  this  time,  but  a  faint  smile  still 
lingered  on  his  lips.  She  bent  to  clean  the  wound  on  his  arm. 
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The  sound  of  horses  hoofs  made  her  look  up.  A  group  of  soldiers 
approached  the  ramparts.  The  horsemen  halted  as  they  reached  close,  and 
parted  to  let  another  rider  step  forward.  Hastily  she  jumped  to  her  feet. 

The  majestic  figure  on  the  white  horse  was  none  but  the  Queen  of  Jhansi 
herself!  Parvati  was  so  flustered  she  forgot  to  greet  her  beloved  queen.  She  just 
stood  and  gaped  with  awe  at  the  noble  figure. 

Clad  in  shining  armour,  silk  turban  over  helmet,  Laxmibai  sat  straight  and 
regal  on  the  prancing  horse.  She  looked  every  inch  the  great  warrior  that  she 
was.  Pistols  hung  at  her  sides.  One  hand  held  firmly  the  horses’  reins  while  the 
.other  clasped  the  jewel  encrusted  handle  of  a  naked,  gleaming  sword.  Parvati’s 
heart  beat  with  pride.  Lucky  indeed  she  was,  to  serve  this  proud  and  gracious 
queen! 

Laxmibai  smiled  down  at  the  confused  girl. 

“You’ve  done  a  wonderful  job,  Parvati.  We’re  proud  of  you!”  The  soft  yet 
commanding  voice  sent  a  thrill  of  pride  through  Parvati. 

“Y ou  continued  to  fire  even  after  Gulam  Khan  was  injured.  Thanks  to  you, 
not  much  damage  could  be  inflicted  to  the  wall  this  side.” 

At  last  Parvati  found  her  voice.  “Thank  not  just  me,  but...  Khan  Sahib  too. 
He  was  unconscious  and  in  great  pain.  Yet  he  continued  to  guide  me.  1  only  - 
followed  his  instructions.” 

The  Khan  Sahib  was  being  lifted  up  to  be  taken  to  the  ‘Vaidya’.  The  queen 
nodded.  “Yes,  he’ll  be  well  looked  after.  I  am  grateful  to  him.” 

“Mira  helped  too!”  Parvati  pointed  at  her  friend  who  stood  shyly  against 
the  wall. 

Again  the  queen  nodded.  Her  warm  smile  dazzled  and  thrilled  the  two  girls. 

“Let’s  say  you  three  worked  together  to  achieve  an  impossible  task.  We  are 
soldiers  in  our  war  for  Independence.  We  must  fight  united.  I’m  glad  you  three 
have  shown  what  working  together  can  achieve.” 

Laxmibai  flicked  the  horses  reins,  turned  and  was  gone,  before  a  dazed 
Parvati  could  say  anything  more. 


3.  The  Old  Woman  and  the  Soldier 


[  The  war  continued.  Tatya  Tope,  the  courageous  general  who  fought 
under  Nana  Saheb  Peshwa  took  up  the  flag  and  carried  on  the  battle. 
His  soldiers  were  pursued  relentlessly  by  the  British  Army,  until  he 
escaped  to  the  jungles  of  the  Nepal  Terai.  He  was  finally  caught  and 
hanged .] 


THE  THUNDER  OF  the  horses’  hoofs  could  be  heard  close  by.  Sambaji  Rao 
dug  his  heels  into  his  horse’s  flanks  and  urged  it  to  gallop  faster.  Sweat  trickled 
down  his  forehead.  He  quickly  wiped  it  off  with  the  back  of  his  sleeve  and 
flipped  the  horse’s  reins  loose. 

“Come  on,  Meghdoot,  faster.  We  don’t  want  to  fall  into  ‘firangi’  hands,  do 
we?” 


Meghdoot  seemed  to  understand,  for  he  galloped  faster  with  a  new  burst  of 
energy.  Horse  and  rider  galloped  fiercely  through  the  forest. 

“Come  on,  Meghdoot.  Let’s  put  more  distance  between  them  and  us”, 
urged  the  rider,  slapping  his  horse’s  back  in  encouragement. 

The  jungle  was  dark  and  very  dense.  Sambaji  ducked  to  avoid  the  branches 
that  hung  overhead.  Horse  and  rider  crashed  through  the  thick  growth  of 
shrubs  and  bushes.  They  had  to  gallop  fast,  for  their  pursuers  were  not  far 
behind. 

The  sound  of  hoofs  was  not  so  faint  now.  Sambaji  listened  carefully.  As  far 
as  he  could  make  out,  there  were  at  least  ten  or  twelve  soldiers  in  hot  pursuit.He 
smiled.  Did  it  need  so  many  men  to  catch  him — one  lonely  Indian  soldier  lost  in 
the  forest?  Separated  from  the  others  fighting  under  General  Tatya  Tope’s  flag 
against  the  British,  he  was  an  easy  prey. 
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But  that  was  the  way  it  had  been  for  many  months  now,  ever  since  they  had 
arrived  in  the  dense  and  humid  jungles  of  the  Terai.  They  were  just  a  few,  but 
the  ‘firangis’  were  many.  Their  general,  Tope,  was  brilliant  and  courageous, 
but  he  did  not  possess  as  many  horses  and  rifles  as  the  ‘firangis’  did. 

Yet  what  a  fight  they  had  given  their  enemies. 

Sambaji’s  smile  broadened.  He  remembered  the  panic  that  had  appeared 
on  the  faces  of  the  ‘firangis’  as  his  men  had  swooped  down  on  their  camp  last 
night.  He  laughed,  throwing  his  head  backwards.  He  had  remembered  the 
yellow-haired  solider,  still  in  underpants,  whom  he  had  chased  deep  and  far 
into  the  jungle. 

Now  it  was  his  turn  to  be  pursued.  Sambaji  cast  a  hurried  glance  behind 
him.  Through  the  foliage  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  red  coats  that  pursued  him. 
They  were  dangerously  close. 

The  soldier  whistled  in  alarm.  They  were  about  to  reach  him.  He  must  do 
something.  His  eyes  fell  on  the  curtain  of  creepers  and  leaves  which  hung  from 
the  branches  of  a  tree.  Quickly  he  pulled  up  the  reins.  The  next  moment  he  had 
turned  the  horse  aside  and  was  hiding  behind  the  thicket  of  leaves. 

“Ssh,  Meghdoot,  let’s  hope  they  don’t  see  us,”  whispered  the  fugitive, 
patting  the  horse  to  keep  it  still.  He  held  his  breath  and  waited.  Silently  he  set 
up  a  little  prayer  to  Lord  Ganesh.  If  only  the  soldiers  did  not  see  him!  A  few 
seconds  later  he  heard  the  hoofs  thunder  past.  Red  uniforms  flashed  through 
gaps  in  the  foliage  as  the  enemy  troops  sped  past.  Slowly  Sambaji  let  his  breath 
out  in  relief. 

The  danger,  however,  was  not  yet  over.  Soon  the  soldiers  would  realise  that 
the  fugitive  had  given  them  the  slip.  They  were  bound  to  gallop  back  to  this 
spot.  Before  that,  he  must  hasten  to  find  a  safer  hiding  place.  Jumping  down 
from  the  horse,  Sambaji  led  it,  silently,  towards  an  opening  he  could  glimpse 
through  the  foliage.  He  gently  brushed  aside  the  branches  which  blocked  his 
way.  Yes,  he  had  guessed  rightly.  There  was  a  narrow  gap  between  the  bushes. 
It  looked  as  if  someone  had  trod  this  way  often,  for  the  parting  continued  to 
weave  its  way  further  through  the  jungle.  It  was  a  little  track,  realised  Sambaji, 
as  he  walked  on.  His  gait  lightened  in  relief.  There  was  bound  to  be  a  village  or 
a  hut  at  the  end  of  the  track.  Perhaps  he  could  seek  shelter  and  a  place  to  hide. 

Darkness  approached  fast.  Both  man  and  animal  were  fatigued  and 
famished.  But  now  Sambaji  felt  better.  The  gallop  of  hoofs  had  grown  faint 
and  quite  distant.  Perhaps  the  ‘firangis’  had  gone  far  enough  to  have  lost  track 
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of  him.  With  much  lighter  steps  the  soldier  walked  on,  the  thought  of  food  and 
shelter  adding  to  his  happiness. 

A  welcome  sight  awaited  the  rider  at  the  other  end  of  the  track.  His  eyes  fell 
on  a  small  mud  hut,  surrounded  by  a  fencing  of  dry  wood  and  branches  of  trees 
cut  from  the  jungle.  A  little  earthen  lamp  burnt  at  the  window.  It  was  a  poor 
shelter,  with  its  crumbling  walls  and  untidy  thatched  roof,  but  it  was  something 
at  last. 

“Look,  Meghdoot,”  cried  the  soldier  and  hurried  forward.  As  he 
approached  closer,  however,  his  steps  slowed  down.  The  garments  hanging 
outside  were  tattered  and  dirty.  The  few  pots  and  vessels  lying  near  were  old 
and  black.  But  it  was  not  this  that  halted  the  young  soldier’s  steps.  It  was  the 
strong,  penetrating  smell  that  reached  his  nose.  He  recognised  the  smell.  It 
came  from  the  leather  hides  strung  outside  the  hut  to  dry. 

The  hut  belonged  to  someone  who  dealt  with  hides  and  skins.  Who  but  a 
‘chamar’  would  occupy  himself  in  such  a  task?  N o  wonder  this  hut  was  isolated 
from  the  others  in  the  village. 

Sambaji  held  back  at  the  door.  How  could  he,  a  Rajput,  seek  shelter  here? 
He  could  neither  touch  nor  eat,  nor  even  drink  anything  here,  for  he  would 
surely  lose  his  caste. 

“Come,  Meghdoot,  lets  go  to  the  village,”  he  told  his  horse,  “It  won’t  be  too 
far  from  here”. 

Just  then  Sambaji  heard  the  gallop  of  hoofs  in  the  distance.  The  ‘firangis’ 
were  on  his  trail  again. 

The  young  Rajput  stood  uncertain,  a  hand  on  his  horse’s  back.  What  was 
he  to  do  now?  Was  there  time  to  go  to  the  village?  The  horses  could  be  heard 
coming  closer  and  closer. 

Suddenly  the  door  of  the  hut  opened.  A  grey-haired  and  wrinkled  woman 
stepped  out  through  the  door,  a  piece  of  brown  hide  in  her  hand. 

“Who  are  you?”  she  cried  when  she  saw  the  soldier  standing  outside  with  his 
hands  on  the  reins  of  a  white  horse.  Sambaji  quickly  stepped  back  to  avoid 
coming  in  contact  with  the  woman. 

The  old  woman,  however,  did  not  notice  this  action.  Her  eyes  had  widened 
as  she  stared  at  something  behind  him  in  the  distance.  There  was  a  flicker  of 
fear  and  shock  in  her  eyes.  The  next  moment  she  stretched  out  her  arm  towards 
the  young  man. 
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“J  don’t  know.  Maybe  he  went  into  the  village.” 
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“Stay  off.  Don’t  touch  me,”  cried  Sambaji  in  alarm  and  backed  hastily. 

“They  are  coming,”  hissed  the  woman  urgently.  Before  he  realised  what  was 
happening  she  had  caught  his  arm  and  pulled  him  into  the  hut. 

“And  the  horse  also,”  she  whispered  and  tugged  at  Meghdoot’s  reins. 

Shocked  and  amazed  beyond  action,  Sambaji  could  only  stand  speechless 
as  the  door  was  shut  quickly  behind  him. 

It  was  a  small  room,  crowded  with  odds  and  ends.  The  tall  soldier  and  the 
big  horse  seemed  to  fill  up  the  entire  space.  Though  Sambaji  could  not  see 
much,  he  could  certainly  smell  the  strong  twang  of  leather.  It  came  back  to  him 
and  he  found  himself  shaking  with  anger  and  humiliation.  He  was  inside  the 
house  of  a  ‘chamar’  woman.  He  would  lose  caste.  He  must  get  out  of  there 
quickly.  He  turned  to  rush  out,  but  found  the  woman  blocking  his  way. 

“No,  no,  the  ‘firangis’  are  outside.  They  will  kill  you.”  Before  he  could  say 
anything,  the  old  woman  had  slipped  out  of  the  hut.  Sambaji  tried  to  follow 
her,  but  when  he  saw  the  scene  outside  through  a  narrow  gap  in  the  now  closed 
window,  he  quickly  drew  back  into  the  shadows. 

The  hut  was  surrounded  by  red  coats.  One  soldier  pointed  at  the  old  woman 
with  a  naked  sword. 

“Come  on,  buddhia.  Tell  the  truth.  Where  did  that  rebel  go?” 

“What  do  I  know?”  mumbled  the  old  woman. 

“We  followed  till  this  point.  Then  he  disappeared.  You  must  have  seen  the 
badmash.  Which  way  did  he  go?” 

“I  don’t  know.  Maybe  he  went  into  the  village,”  she  spoke  in  a  louder  voice. 

Inside  the  hut,  Sambaji  heard  the  words  with  a  sense  of  relief.  Good,  she 
would  throw  them  off  trail. 

“Don’t  lie.  Or  we  will  put  this  sword  through  your  old  bones,”  threatened 
the  soldiers. 

The  old  woman  was  bound  to  give  him  away  under  such  a  threat.  Sambaji 
Rao  drew  Meghdoot  into  the  corner.  He  better  prepare  himself  to  give  a  fight, 
for  he  was  not  going  to  get  caught  so  easily.  He  pulled  out  his  sword  and  rushed 
to  the  door,  ready  to  face  his  enemies.  But  he  heard  the  old  woman’s  voice 
again. 
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“He’s  gone  into  the  village,”  she  repeated  determinedly.  Sambaji  stood  still 
in  shock  and  surprise.  She  was  defending  him  inspite  of  the  threat  to  kill  her. 

There  was  silence  outside.  Hope  surged  through  the  fugitive’s  heart  once 
again.  Perhaps  they  would  believe  her  and  go  away. 

“I  don’t  believe  her,”  cried  a  voice  at  last.  “Let’s  search  the  place.  He  must 
be  hiding  here.” 

“Maybe  in  the  hut  itself,”  cried  another  voice,  “Let’s  look.” 

At  last  he  was  caught,  realised  Sambaji.  The  minute  the  door  was  opened, 
they  would  discover  the  two.  Now  was  the  time  to  fight  with  all  his  strength, 
though  he  knew  he  would  die  at  the  end.  They  were  too  many  to  be  defeated. 

A  loud  cackling  laugh  came  to  his  ears. 

“In  my  hut?”  The  old  woman  laughed  shrilly.  “A  Rajput  in  my  hut?  What  a 
ridiculous  idea,  Sahibs.  Go  look  in  the  village,  I  tell  you.  Don’t  waste  time  here. 
Hurry  up,  before  it  is  too  late.” 

“She’s  right,”  spoke  another  soldier.  “No  Rajput  will  step  into  such  a  house. 
Let’s  go,  or  he  will  escape.” 

%  T  C' 

Sambaji  listened  with  trembling  heart.  Would  they  still  insist  an  searching 
the  hut?  The  answer  came  in  the  sounds  of  shouted  orders  and  the  gallop  of 
hoofs.  The  men  were  going. 

“Come,  men,  you  may  search  my  hut,”  challenged  the  old  woman  now  in  a 
voice  that  mocked.  “What  a  joke.  A  Rajput  in  my  hut.  A  horse  and  a  soldier  in 
this  tiny  hut.  What  ideas  the  stupid  ‘firangis’  have?” 

The  shrill,  mocking  laughter  pursued  the  men  as  they  galloped  off  to  chase 
the  mutineer. 

Sambaji  Rao  put  down  his  sword  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  He  wiped  his  moist 
forehead  and  leant  back  against  Meghdoot’s  warm  back. 

“We’re  saved,  Meghdoot,”  he  said  softly,  caressing  the  animal’s  neck.  The 
danger  was  over.  The  sounds  of  hoofs  were  lost  again  in  the  distance. 
Meghdoot  answered  with  a  soft  neigh  and  nuzzled  his  face  against  his  master. 

“  Be  comfortable,  children,”  a  voice  spoke  at  the  door.  It  was  the  old  woman 
who  had  returned  and  who  now  gazed  at  the  two  with  concern.  “You  must  be 
very  tired.” 
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Sambaji  Rao  saw  her  lined  and  wrinkled  face.  The  strangeness  of  the 
situation  he  had  landed  himself  in  struck  him  with  a  new  force.  He  must  leave 
the  place  immediately. 

“Yes,  but  I  cannot  stay  here,”  he  mumbled.  No  doubt  the  woman  had  saved 
his  life.  Still,  she  belonged  to  a  lower  caste,  and  it  would  not  do  good  to  stay 
here  any  longer.  He  would  compensate  her,  however,  for  risking  her  own  life  to 
save  his.  He  held  up  his  right  hand.  A  beautiful  diamond  ring  sparkled  at  him. 
He  pulled  out  the  priceless  ring  and  held  it  out  towards  the  old  woman.  She 
deserved  it. 

“Take  this.  It  is  very  valuable  and  belonged  to  my  mother.” 

“No,  son.”  The  old  woman  handed  the  ring  back  to  him  with  a  toothless 
smile.  “Aren’t  you  and  I  on  the  same  side?  Together,  we  both  fight  one  enemy, 
the  Tirangi’.  I  am  happy  I  could  put  in  my  humble  bit  too.  That  is  my  reward.  To 
know  that  I  too  have  done  something  for  our  freedom  from  the  ‘firangi’.” 

The  soldier,  hearing  her  words,  was  dumbstruck.  As  he  stared  at  her,  he  was 
filled  with  a  warm  feeling  of  respect  and  admiration.  She  had  faced  the  British 
soldiers  with  courage,  wit  and  bravery  worthy  of  any  woman  of  nobler  birth. 

.  When  it  came  to  pride,  patriotism  and  selfless  action,  there  was  no  difference 
between  her  and  another  person  of  higher  caste.  A  feeling  of  shame  at  his  own 
attitude  towards  her  hit  him  with  sharp  remorse.  As  he  watched  her  pull  out  a 
bundle  from  under  her  bed,  he  felt  his  eyes  suddenly  moisten. 

The  old  woman  looked  up  ait  him  doubtfully.  She  held  up  a  few  thick  and 

dry  chappattis  which  she  had  taken  out  of  the  bundle. 

« 

“You  must  be  hungry,  son,  will  you  eat  these  chappattis  I  cooked  for  my 
son?”  She  asked. 

Sambaji  Rao  did  not  hesitate.  “Yes  mother,  may  I  also  have  a  ‘lota’  of 
water?  Both  Meghdoot  and  I  are  extremely  thirsty.” 

Gratefully,  the  Rajput  soldier  drank  the  water  from  the ‘lota’ held  in  the  old 
woman’s  hands.  Then  he  ate  the  chapattis  she  had  given  him  while  Meghdoot 
waited  patiently  for  his  turn. 


4.  The  Four  Friends 


.  [Armed  revolt  against  the  British  failed.  India  was  made  apart  of  the 
British  Empire.  Indians  took  to  English  education.  The  English 
considered  the  Indians  uncivilised  and  gave  the  educated  an  inferiority 
complex.  Reformers  and  saints  like  Vivekanand  restored  pride  in  own 
heritage  and  gave  a  new  confidence  to  the  Indians .] 


LESS  THAN  A  century  ago,  there  were  four  friends  who  lived  in  a  small  town 
in  India.  They  were  neighbours.  They  led  lives  very  different  from  each  other’s. 
Even  their  thoughts  ran  along  separate  channels.  Yet  the  four  remaimed  true 
friends. 

There  was  Shyam  Sahai,  who  studied  in  one  of  the  colleges  recently  opened 
by  the  British.  His  father  wanted  him  to  learn  English  so  that  he  could  get  a  job 
in  an  office  as  a  clerk  and  serve  the  British  masters  well. 

Shyam’s  father  disapproved  of  his  son’s  friendship  with  Gopal  Pande.  In 
his  eyes  Gopal  was  an  ignorant  and  superstitious  Hindu,  an  embarrassing  relic 
of  a  dark  past.  With  his  long  ‘chutia’,  his  shaven  head,  the  sandalwood  paste  on 
his  forehead  Gopal  Was  certainly  not  the  right  company  for  his  smart,  English- 
speaking  son. 

But  Gopal’s  father  did  not  mind  his  son’s  friendship  with  Shyam.  It  was 
better  than  keeping  the  company  of  the  Mussulman  boy  next  door.  Yes, 
Shehriyar  was  the  third  member  of  the  group.  He  studied  at  the  ‘Madarsa’  for 
his  father  was  quite  against  the  new  English  education.  Instead  Shehriyar 
mastered  Urdu,  Persian  and  Arabic. 

Gurdial  Singh,  tall,  well-built  and  with  a  newly  sprouted  beard  and  a  blue 
turban  was  the  fourth  member.  The  son  of  a  tradesman,  he  had  the  fattest  purse 
and  the  biggest  heart. 
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“Let’s  go  out  somewhere! ’’suggested  Shyamoneday,  “Tell  you  what!  We’ll 
go  to  the  lake  outside  the  town.  I  hear  the  new  commissioner  has  had  a 
beautiful  park  constructed  near  the  lake.  Don’t  you  think  it  will  be  interesting 
to  visit  the  nlace?” 

The  other  three  agreed  it  would  be  very  pleasant  indeed.  But  then  Gopal 
remembered  something  else.  “Oh  no,  I  cannot  go  anywhere  tomorrow.  It  is  not 
auspicious  to  travel  tomorrow.  Besides  a  Pandit  is  coming  to  the  house.  My 
mother  has  arranged  a  ‘puja’  to  drive  away  the  bad  luck  which  has  been 
dogging  us  for  the  past  one  month.  I  must  remain  at  home.” 

“I’ve  remembered  something  too!”  cried  Shehriyar,  “We  go  to  the‘mazaar’ 
tomorrow  to  give  a  ‘chadar’.  Father  told  me  to  go  with  him.” 

“I  am  busy  too!  We  have  to  go  to  the  Gurudwara!”  said  Gurdial  Singh. 

To  the  others’  surprise,  Shyam  burst  into  laughter.  “Puja,  mazaar, 
gurudwara — must  you  let  these  things  spoil  our  programme?  Let’s  not  allow 
ourselves  to  be  controlled  by  such  old-fashioned  things.  You  know  what  my 
English  teachers  say?  They  laugh  at  us  for  following  these  old  customs.  Come 
on,  let’s  go!” 

Shyam  was  able  to  brush  aside  the  objections  of  the  other  three  at  last.  The 
four  friends  set  off  for  the  park  early  next  morning,  attired  in  their  best  clothes. 
Shyam  sported  a  jacket  of  the  best  tweed  from  England  and  smartly  tailored 
trousers.  Gopal  wore  the  new  mulmul  dhoti,  dyed  bright  yellow,  that  he  had 
received  at  a  recent  wedding.  Shehriyar  looked  handsome  in  a  long,  silk 
sherwani  and  a  cap,  while  Gurdial  had  his  hair  under  a  crisply  starched  turban. 
He  wore  an  embroidered  jacket  over  his  kurta. 

It  was  a  beautiful  Sunday  morning.  The  boys  walked  briskly,  chatting  and 
teasing  each  other  on  the  way. 

“See?”  laughed  Shyam,  “What  a  lovely  day  it  is!  Aren’t  you  glad  you  came? 
It  was  all  because  of  me.  If  I  had  not  persuaded  you,  you  would  have  all  stayed 
home  and  gone  to  your  pujas  and  gurudwara!” 

“We  are  glad  we  came,”  said  Gopal  quietly,  “But  you  must  not  make  fun  of 
things  which  are  important  to  us.” 

“He  is  right,”  agreed  Shehriyar,  “After  all  our  own  customs  are  most 
important  to  us.  Why  must  you  laugh  at  them?” 

“I  don’t  like  that  superior  tone,”  grumbled  Gurdial,  “He  thinks  he’s 
somebody  great.  Just  because  he  goes  to  the  new  school  and  learns  English.” 
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“But  of  course  I  am  superior!”  cried  Shyam,  throwing  his  head  back  and 
laughing,  “Yes,  I  go  to  the  new  English  school.  1  learn  from  English  teachers. 
Unlike  you  three,  who  go  to  your  maulvis,  pandits  and  gurus.  They  are  all  so 
outdated!  What  do  they  know  of  modern  ideas?  They  can  not  give  you  any 
knowledge!” 

Gopal  was  indignant  to  hear  this.  “What  do  you  mean?  I  know  many  of  the 
Vedic  texts.  I  can  read  and  write  Sanskrit  well.  1  can  chant  the  full  Gita  and 
large  portions  of  Ramayana  too.  Can  you?”  he  challenged. 

“And  I  know  three  languages! ”  boasted  Shehriyar,  “Urdu,  Persian,  Arabic! 

I  can  quote  pages  and  pages  from  the  Koran!  1  bet  you  cannot!” 

“And  I  can  manage  my  father’s  accounts,”  put  in  Gurdial.  “I  also  know  our 
Granthas  well.” 

Shyam  was  not  impressed,  “You  know  what  Mr.  Greaves,  our  teacher,  will 
say  to  your  great  learning?”  he  said  disdainfully.  “Pooh!  and  that’s  what  I  say 
too.  Pooh  again.  You’ve  no  idea  what  you  miss.  The  treasures  of  English 
literature  are  not  for  you.  Have  you  heard  of  Shakespeare?  Or  Shelley?  Do  you 
appreciate  the  beauty  of  Wordsworth’s  verses  on  Nature?  No,  you  can’t.  You 
don’t  even  know  English.” 

The  other  three  boys  were  silent  for  a  while.  Gopal  had  read  Kalidas’s 
Shakuntalam  and  Meghdoot,  but  had  not  the  faintest  idea  of  Shakespeare’s 
works.  Neither  did  Gurdial,  nor  Shehriyar,  though  he  was  well-acquainted 
with  Ghalib  and  Zafar. 

Shyam,  satisfied  he  had  scored  a  point,  did  not  pursue  the  subject.  Anyway, 
the  boys  had  already  walked  long  and  they  were  too  tired  now  to  argue. 

It  was  a  relief  to  reach  the  park  at  last.  Thirsty  and  quite  exhausted,  the  four 
friends  hastened  forward  eagerly  as  the  walls  of  the  park  appeared  at  last  in 
view.  The  high  wall  surrounded  the  park  on  all  sides.  But  through  holes  in  the 
brick  work  they^  caught  glimpses  of  the  green,  lush  lawns  inside.  The  boys 
peeped  in.  Colorful  flowers  nodded  brightly  in  the  neat  beds  inside.  What  a 
welcome  sight  it  was  to  the  weary  friends! 

Soon  the  tall,  wrought-iron  gates  of  the  park  appeared  before  them. 
Through  it  they  could  clearly  see  the  well-dressed  men  and  women  who  strolled 
leisurely  inside.  The  men  were  dressed  smartly,  some  in  civilian  suits,  others  in 
uniforms-  Tall  and  elegant,  they  strolled  confidently  along  the  meandering 
paths.  Women  in  long,  frilly  dresses  hung  on  their  arms.  Some  held  dainty 
parasols  over  their  beautifully  coiffured  heads,  others  protected  themselves 
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from  the  bright  sun  in  hats  and  bonnets.  Small  children  in  frocks  and  rompers 
played  around,  little  dogs  frisked  at  their  heels.  Mothers  wheeled  babies 
around  in  elegant  prams. 

The  men,  women  and  children  were  all  English. 

The  fact  passed  unnoticed  by  the  four  friends,  eager  to  enter  the  park.  They 
stepped  around  the  smart  carriages  parked  outside  and  rushed  in  through  the 
gate. 

“Hey,  you!”  somebody  called  out.  A  hand  grabbed  Shehriyar’s  sherwani. 

Surprised,  the  four  glanced  up  and  noticed  the  two  formidable  guards 
standing  before  them  to  bar  entry.  “Where  d’you  think  you’re  going?” 

“We.. ..we  want  to  see  the  park,”  replied  Gopal,  nervously  smoothing  down 
his  yellow  dhoti. 

“Go  have  a  look  in  the  mirror  first!”  cried  the  sentry  contemptuously, 
“What  cheek  you  have!  See  the  park  indeed!” 

He  pushed  Gopal  back.  The  four  boys  looked  uncertainly  at  each  other.  A 
crowd  of  servants  and  carriage  attendants  gathered  close  to  watch  the  scene. 
Shyam  quickly  pulled  his  friends  away.  He  dragged  them  out  of  earshot  to  the 
shade  of  a  mango  tree  in  the  distance.  There  he  faced  the  others  indignantly. 

“I  knew  it  was  bound  to  happen!”  he  exclaimed,  “You  three  in  your  fancy 
dresses  do  indeed  look  ridiculous!” 

“Fancy  dresses!”  cried  Gurdial,  “Its  you  who  are  dressed  funnily  in  that 
shirt  and  tie!” 

Shyam  cut  him  short,  “It’s  the  style  nowadays.  I  wish  you’d  learn  to  adopt  it 
too,  instead  of  going  around  in  those  odd  garments.  Look  at  Shehriyar  in  his 
silly  fez  cap,  so  old-fashioned!  If  you  must  wear  something  on  your  head,  why 
not  have  a  proper  English  hat!  Gopal,  need  you  sport  that  ridiculous  tuft  on 
your  head?  And  smear  ash  across  your  forehead?  As  for  Gurdial,  I  dare  not  say 
a  word!  He’ll  cut  my  throat  if  I  tell  him  to  change  his  hair-style.  Really,  I  do  feel 
ashamed  to  be  seen  with  fellows  like  you!” 

“Well,  don’t  be  seen  with  us  then!”  cried  out  Shehriyar  angrily. 

Gopal  tried  to  calm  his  friend  down.  “Look,  we’ll  sit  here  in  the  shade.  It’s 
quite  pleasant  here.  You  go  to  the  park  without  us.” 

“Yes,”  added  Gurdial  Singh,  “Leave  us  here  and  go.  We  don’t  mind.” 
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Shyam  felt  a  little  ashamed  of  his  outburst.  They  were  his  friends.  He 
should  not  have  criticised  them  so  bluntly. 

“I  am  sorry,  boys.  I  only  meant  to  goad  you  to  change  and  to  adopt  the  new. 
If  you  don’t  mind  waiting.  I’ll  just  go  and  have  a  look  at  the  garden.  It’s  such  a 
shame  to  have  come  so  far  and  yet  not  see  it.” 

“Will  they  let  you  enter?”  asked  Shehriyar  doubtfully. 

“Of  course  they  will!  After  all  I’m  dressed  properly  and  I  speak  and  think 
like  them  too,”  answered  Shyam  confidently. 

“We’ll  wait  for  you  here,” called  out  the  other  three.  Shyam  walked  again  to 
the  park.  Hands  in  pockets,  hat  tipped  aslant,  he  looked  the  very  picture  of 
elegance  as  he  strode  casually  ahead,  whistling  an  old  English  tune  he  had 
learnt  at  school.  He  was  about  to  step  in  when  the  sentry  rushed  forward  and 
blocked  his  way. 

“Didn’t  I  tell  you  not  to  come  here?”  He  laid  a  restraining  hand  on  the  boy’s 
arm.  Indignantly,  Shyam  brushed  off  the  hand  on  his  arm. He  straightened  his 
tie  with  a  deliberate  air,  as  if  to  remind  the  sentry  of  his  western  clothes. 

“Stop!”  the  man  was  not  impressed.  He  gave  the  boy  a  push  backwards  and 
said  sternly,  “Don’t  you  see  ,  boy,  this  place  is  for  the  Sahibs?” 

Shyam  faced  him  angrily.  He  did  not  wish  to  create  a  scene  before  the 
crowd  that  was  beginning  to  assemble  again.  He  controlled  himself  and  said 
politely,  “Look,  I’m  not  one  of  those  native  ‘junglees’,  like  some  others.  I  am  an 
educated  person  from  the  English  school.  I’ll  go  in,  so  do  step  out  of  the  way, 
please.” 

“You  won’t!”  cried  the  sentry,  “I’ll  lose  my  job.  I  told  you  entry  is  only  for 
sahibs!” 

“Stupid  creature!  let  me  pass!”  Shyam  was  not  going  to  give  in  to  the 
illiterate  guard.  He  tried  to  barge  in.  There  was  a  scuffle.  Hearing  the  noise,  one 
of  the  men  inside  the  park  came  out  to  see  what  was  happening. 

“Sir,  please  scold  this  fellow,”  Shyam  spoke  eagerly  to  him  in  English,  for 
the  man  was  a  British  officer,  “He  won’t  allow  me  to  enter.” 

To  his  amazement  the  Englishman  looked  through  him,  as  if  he  had  not 
heard. 

“Sir,  this  man . ”  began  Shyam,  a  little  louder  this  time, 

“Out!  Push  him  out,  man!”  ordered  the  officer  curtly  and  strode  off. 
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Shyam  was  too  surprised  to  protest.  He  allowed  himself  to  be  dragged  off 
by  the  guard,  who  treated  him  more  roughly  than  before.  The  crowd  at  the  gate 
laughed  and  mocked.  Poor  Shyam,  he  had  never  felt  so  humiliated  before. 

Eyes  smarting  with  tears  of  anger,  Shyam  returned  slowly  to  his  friends 
under  the  mango  tree. 

“Back  already?”  asked  Gopal  in  surprise. 

Shyam’s  glance  swept  over  the  figures  of  his  three  friends.  Gopaks  bright 
yellow  dhoti  and  tikka,  the  fez  cap  on  Shehriyar’s  head  and  the  turban  worn  by 
Gurdial  seemed  to  mock  at  him.  They  seemed  to  be  the  symbols  of  all  that  was 
odd,  inferior,  all  that  separated  him  from  the  sahibs  who  walked  so  confidently 
in  the  park.  The  humiliation  Shyam  had  just  suffered  burst  out  in  fresh  anger 
against  his  friends.  Why  had  they  come  in  such  ridiculous  clothes?  Why  did  he 
ever  associate  with  them?  It  was  only  because  of  people  like  them  that  the 
English  kept  themselves  away  from  Indians. 

“What  happened?”  asked  Shehriyar. 

“Didn’t  you  go  in?”  inquired  Gurdial. 

Shyam  could  no  longer  hide  his  anger  and  resentment.  “No!” he  shouted. 

The  other  three  looked  amazed.  “Why?”  all  three  asked  at  the  same  time. 

“It’s  because  ot  people  like  you!”  Shyam’s  resentment  burst  forth!  “You 
ancient,  pre-historic  people,  who  stick  to  your  silly  customs  like  leeches!  You, 
who’ll  never  change,  never  become  modern  or  adapt  to  a  new  way  of  life!  It’s 
because  of  you  that  they  have  a  bad  impression  of  Indians!” 

Gopal  drew  himself  up  with  dignity.  He  tossed  his  chutia  proudly  upwards. 
“What’s  wrong  with  me?”  he  asked. 

Shehriyar  straightened  his  fez  cap,  “Why  should  I  change?  I  lead  a  good 
life,  according  to  what  our  prophet  has  decreed.” 

“So  do  I!”  exclaimed  Gurdial,  “I  don’t, put  on  a  funny  hat  like  you  do!  I 
follow  the  teachings  of  my  gurus.” 

“That’s  exactly  what  is  wrong  with  you!”  Shyam  jumped  at  them,  “You 
think  what  your  pandit,  purohit  and  gurus  have  said  must  be  followed  forever. 
You  will  never  consider  anything  else  to  be  better!” 

“Why  should  I?”  asked  Gopal,  “Our  ancient  sages  have  shown  us  the  path 
of  Dharma  for  us.  We  must  follow  it  faithfully.” 
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“Our  prophet  too  has  laid  out  the  rules,”  said  Shehriyar,  “it  is  not  for  us  to 
break  them.” 

“So  have  our  gurus,”  put  in  Gurdial,  “We’ll  always  abide  by  them.” 

Shyam  felt  frustrated  at  their  stubbornness.  “But  they  said  those  things 
ages  ago!”  he  cried,  “You  can’t  go  on  following  them  all  your  lives!” 

“Why  not?”  asked  Gopal,  “Those  were  eternal  truths.  In  fact  they  are  the 
only  truths!” 

It  was  Shehriyar’s  turn  to  look  angry,  “What  d’you  mean?”  he  cried,  “By 
saying  they  are  the  only  truths?  It’s  our  Prophet  who  laid  down  the  rules 
which....” 

He  was  interrupted  by  Gurdial  who  looked  just  as  angry,  “You’re  both 
wrong!”  he  cried.  “Our  gurus  have  preached  the  right  dharma.  Its  only  those 
who  follow  their  paths....” 

“Our  sages  laid  the  right  path,”  insisted  Gopal. 

“No,  our  prophets  made  the  rules!”  Shehriyar  tried  to  shout  him  down. 

“No,  no!”  cried  Gurdial,  “Our  gurus . ” 

“Lord  Krishna...”  began  Gopal.  “Mohammad . !”  shouted  Shehriyar. 

“Guru  Nanak!”  cried  Gurdial.  All  shouted  at  the  same  time  and  glared  at 
each  other  angrily.  Shyam  could  see  they  were  about  to  enter  into  a  fight.  He 
stepped  forward  hastily,  trying  to  prevent  them  from  rushing  at  each  other. 

“Stop,  stop,  you’re  all  quite  wrong,  friends!  All  three  of  you!  What  your 
saints,  prophets  and  gurus  had  preached  belongs  to  the  past.  You  must  learn 
the  new.  My  English  teachers  tell  me....” 

But  he  was  not  to  finish  his  sentence.  With  angry  yells  the  other  three,  about 
to  hit  each  other,  pounced  on  him  instead! 

“The  same  English  who  threw  you  out?”  asked  Gopal. 

“No  more  about  your  English  teacher!”  cried  Shehriyar. 

“We  don’t  want  to  hear!”  screamed  Gurdial. 

Suprised,  Shyam  stepped  back.  But  the  other  three  had  caught  hold  of  him. 
Shyam  tried  to  hit  back.  Soon  all  four  were  shouting  and  fighting  each  other 
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under  the  mango  tree.  The  peace  of  a  pleasant  winter  afternoon  was  broken  as 
the  four  screamed  and  shouted.  They  pulled  each  other’s  hair  and  tore  the 
clothes. 

The  four  friends  were  no  longer  recognisable  as  they  rolled  over  each  other 
in  the  dust.  Gopal’s  yellow  dhoti  no  longer  covered  his  legs.  Shyam’s  trousers 
had  even  got  pulled  off  in  the  process!  Shehriyar  had  himself  removed  his 
sherwani  to  be  able  to  fight  better  and  his  fez  cap  lay  trampled  in  the  dust. 
Gurdial’s  turban  no  longer  covered  his  long  hair.  Shorn  of  clothes  and  caps,  the 
four  looked  strangely  alike — four  untidy,  ragged  and  dirty  boys  fighting  each 
other  on  the  dusty  ground. 

*Stop  it,  children!”  A  sudden,  deep  and  sonorous  voice  surprised  the  four 
boys.  Gopal,  about  to  aim  a  fist  at  Shyam,  held  back.  Shehriyar  stopped 
attempting  to  pull  Gurdial  down  and  Gurdial,  about  to  kick  Gopal  and  Shyam, 
stood  still,  leg  in  air.  The  fighting  stopped  as  suddenly  as  it  had  began.  The  four 
friends  looked  towards  the  owner  of  the  voice. 

A  monk  in  saffron  robes  stood  before  them,  arms  folded  over  his  chest.  His 
luminous  eyes  fell  on  each  of  them  turn  by  turn.  The  four  boys  felt  themselves 
held  under  a  spell-binding  gaze.  Then  Gopal  bent  to  pick  up  his  dhoti. 
Shehriyar  dusted  himself  and  brushed  back  his  hair.  Gurdial  knotted  up  his 
long  hair  and  looked  for  his  turban.  Shyam,  looking  embarrassed,  stretched 
quickly  for  his  trousers. 

“You  fight  unnecessarily,  children,”  the  monk  seemed  to  speak  directly  to 
each  of  the  four  friends. 

“  Whether  it  is  your  prophet  or  the  sages  who  gave  the  ancient  texts  or  your 
gurus — all  give  the  same  message.  They  all  believe  in  the  One  Supreme  Being, 
before  whom  we  must  all  bow.  Whether  you  perform  your  puja,  say  your 
namaz  or  chant  shabads — all  is  in  respect  of  that  One  Supreme  Being  who 
guides  our  destiny.  Believe  me,  for  I  have  read  all  the  great  books,  and  I  know.” 

The  boys  listened  in  rapt  attention.  Though  the  monk’s  deep,  forceful 
words  held  them  spell-bound  they  still  stared  at  him  with  doubt  in  their  eyes.  At 
last  Gopal  spoke  up. 

“Don’t  our  Vedas  speak  the  eternal  truth  and  show  us  the  right  path?” 
asked  Gopal. 

“My  gurus  say  one  thing,  his  prophet  another,”  said  Gurdial. 

“Even  our  clothes  are  different,”  smiled  Shehriyar,  looking  at  Gurdial’s 
turban  and  Gopal’s  shaven  head. 
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"Stand  with  your  head  held  high,  son!  There  is  none  in  this  world  who  is  superior  to  you. 


» 
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“And  these  sahibs  declare  we  are  all  wrong  and  primitive,”  Shyam 
expressed  his  doubt,  then  asked,  “After  all,  who  is  right?  How  do  we  know?” 

The  four  friends  looked  confused  as  they  stood  before  the  monk. 

“What  do  we  do?”  they  asked  together. 

The  monk’s  luminous  eyes  fell  on  each  of  them  turn  by  turn.  “Each  of  you 
may  do  what  you  like,  for  these  are  only  the  outward  signs  of  the  different 
religions.  But  remember,  all  religions  tell  you  to  be  a  good  human  being.  The 

same  spirit  resides  in  us  all.” 

{ ■  •  < 

.  ) 

Gopal,  Shehriyar  and  Gurdial,  who  had  fought  each  other  fiercely  only  a 
few  minutes  ago,  moved  slowly  closer  to  each  other.  They  helped  each  other  to 
tidy  up. 

Shyam  still  looked  doubtful.  He  straightened  his  tie  and  looked  up  at  the 
monk’s  smiling  face. 

“Sir....but....what  about  the  English  who  laugh  at  our  ways?  They  look 
down  on  our  customs  and  call  us  an  inferior  race!  Are  they  right?  Are  they 
really  superior  to  us?” 

The  monk  turned  his  penetrating  gaze  on  Shyam.  He  stepped  forward  and 
laid  his  hand  on  the  boy’s  shoulder. 

“Stand  with  your  head  held  high,  son!  There  is  none  in  this  world  who  is 
superior  to  you.” 

Shyam  pointed  his  finger  at  the  people  in  the  park  and  asked  with  eager 
excitement,  “Not  even  they?  Are  we  as  good  as  the  Britishers?” 

“Yes,  of  course.  They  conquered  you  because  you  fought  amongst 
yourselves.  They  ruled  over  you  and  made  you  feel  ashamed  of  your  own  proud 
heritage.  You  may  not  know  it,  but  you  have  centuries  of  a  glorious  civilization 

» 

behind  you.  Remember  it,  and  be  proud  that  you  are  an  Indian.  Proclaim 
loudly  before  the  world — “I  am  an  Indian.  The  whole  world  is  at  my  feet.” 

A  thrill  of  pride  swept  through  Shyam’s  heart  at  the  words,  spoken  by  the 
monk  in  a  ringing  tone.  The  new  feeling  of  confidence  which  began  to  fill  his 
mind  made  him  raise  his  head  proudly  high.  How  grateful  he  felt  to  the  monk 
for  helping  him  shed  his  sense  of  inferiority.  He  wanted  to  thank  him,  but  the 
saffron — robed  figure  was  walking  off. 

Shyam  ran  after  him. 
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“Sir,  you  did  not  tell  me  your  name.  Who  are  you?” 

“Vivekananda,”  answered  the  man,  smiling  down  at  the  boy.  He  quickly 
turned  and  walked  on. 

The  smile  lingered  in  ShyanTs  mind  and  filled  him  with  a  warm,  happy 
glow.  He  returned  slowly  to  the  mango  tree  where  the  others  waited  for  him. 

“Friends  again?”  Gopal  asked  hesitantly. 

Shyam  answered  with  a  playful  pull  to  the  chutia  on  his  friend’s  shaven 
head.  “Do  tie  up  your  dhoti  properly,  Gopal,”  he  said,  “Put  your  cap  on, 

Shehriyar.  And  Gurdial,  your  turban  has  unloosend.  Do  tie  it  up,  it’s  time  to 
return  home!” 

The  four  friends  linked  arms  happily  as  they  walked  back  together.  They 
passed  the  gates  of  the  park.  Shyam  stopped  as  they  reached  close.  He  saw  the 
smartly  dressed  men  and  women  who  still  strolled  on  the  lush  and  green  lawns. 
The  same  air  of  confidence  hung  around  the  British  folks. 

“They  walk  as  if  the  place  belongs  to  them!”  remarked  Shyam,  watching  the 
Englishmen,  “We  have  as  much  right  as  they  have  to  walk  inside.” 

“They  will  not  let  us  enter,”  agreed  Gopal. 

“They  keep  us  out,”  added  Shehriyar. 

“In  our  own  land,”  said  Gurdial. 

“It  is  they  who  must  be  thrown  out!”  cried  Shyam,  suddenly  and  boldly. 
“One  day  I’ll  find  a  way  of  doing  it!” 

The  others  looked  at  him  in  shock  and  admiration.  He  sounded  so  assured 
and  there  was  such^a  firm  ring  to  his  voice.  They  stepped  closer  to  him. 

“We’ll  all  help  you,  Shyam!”  cried  Gopal,  Shehriyar  and  Gurdial  in  one 
voice,  “We’ll  do  it  together!” 


5. 


Vandemataram ! 


[According  to  the  Divide  and  Rule  Policy  of  the  British,  Bengal  was 
divided  in  1905.  The  whole  nation  opposed  the  move,  resulting  in  the 
Vandemataram  movement.  Boycott  of  British  goods,  and  promotion 
of  Swadeshi  followed.  The  British  government  had  to  withdraw  the 
partition .] 

LOUD  CRIES  OF  Vandemataram  pierced  through  the  narrow  lanes  of 
Calcutta  as  a  group  of  young  freedom  fighters  marched  out  holding  banners  of 
‘United  Bengal’,  ‘No  Partition’.  Raka  clutched  at  his  school  bag  and  ran 
towards  his  home.  Once  inside  his  house  he  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief.  He  closed 
the  gate  and  went  in.  Again  a  loud  burst  of  mob  cries  penetrated  the  stillness. 
Hurriedly  he  closed  all  windows  and  bolted  the  doors.  Raka  felt  his  knees 
shake  and  his  forehead  moisten  with  perspiration.  He  was  frightened. 

Noises  of  rebellion,  heated  discussion,  mob  cries,  sound  of  heavy  police 
boots  chilled  his  very  bones  with  fear.  The  scene  returned  to  his  memory-vivid 
and  clear.  His  father  Ravindra  Sanyal,  a  prominent  Vaid,  highly  respected  by 
all,  being  dragged  mercilessly  by  a  British  officer,  as  he  repeated  the  cry  of 
Vandemataram.  The  police  lashing  out  with  their  lathis  again  and  again  on 
innocent  agitators  against  Partition  of  Bengal.  Vaid  Ravindra  Sanyal  was  put 
behind  bars.  Ever  since  that  hair-raising  drama  Raka  dreaded  these  protest 
calls. 

Alone  and  afraid  Raka  trembled.  Even  mother  was  not  to  be  seen.  Usually 
she  greeted  him  with  a  warm  smile  when  he  returned  from  school.  She  must  be 
in  the  neighbourhood,  he  comforted  himself. 

Just  then  the  door  rattled  with  knocking.  Must  be  mother,  he  thought  and 
ran  to  open  the  door.  His  friend  Noor  Mohammad  stood  beaming  with  a  big 
smile. 
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“Raka,  come  on,”  he  spoke  excitedly,  "We’re  having  great  fun  on  the 
streets.  Raja,  Shahid,  Birju,  Gopal  are  waiting.  We  are  going  to  tease  the‘gori’ 
police  by  shouting  Vandemataram.  Others  are  also  doing  it.  You  know  how  it 
irritates  them.”  Noor  giggled  and  pulled  Raka  by  his  hand. 

Immediately  Raka  withdrew  at  the  suggestion,  “No,  I  can’t  go,  actually...  in 
fact — my  stomach  is  aching,  ”  he  said  searching  for  excuses,  then  asked,  “Noor, 
why  do  you  want  to  go?  Stay  here.” 

“You  stay.  There’s  so  much  excitement  outside,”  Noor  protested.  “I  am 
going,”  he  said  and  turned  away. 

/ 

“Noor,  you  may  get  hurt,”  Raka  called  after  him. 

“So  what?”  Noor  shouted  back. 

“They’ll  hit  you.  You’ll  be  flogged,”  Raka  warned. 

“I  am  a  partiot.  Hurrah!  Vandemataram!”  he  said.  Noor  waved  and 
jumped  over  the  low  fence  on  the  pavement. 

Unhappy,  Raka  returned  inside.  He  was  so  worried  about  his  closest  friend, 
Noor,  that  he  did  not  notice  his  mother  come.  “Raka,  why  did  Noor  come 
here?”  she  asked. 

Startled  Raka  turned  and  said,  “Oh  Ma,  he  came  to  call  me.” 

“Then  why  didn’t  you  go?”  she  asked  washing  her  hands  at  the  tap. 

“They  wanted  to  play  Vandemataram  with  the  cops,”  he  answered  briefly. 

“So?”  she  raised  her  eyebrow  in  question.  “Why  didn’t  you  join  them?”  she 
continued  in  the  same  tone. 

“I  don’t  want  to  be  insulted  by  these  cops  on  the  streets,”  Raka  defended 
himself. 

“You  have  to  tolerate  it  to  gain  freedom.  When  other  children  are  indulging 
in  such  dare-devil  acts  why  should  you  stay  home?  Don’t  tell  me  you  are 
scared?”  she  asked  with  a  smile. 

“Urn...  No,”  Raka  stammered. 

Just  then  the  loud  cries  of  the  mob  came  closer.  Raka  stumbled  and  shut  the 
doors  with  nervous  hands.  “Why  these  shouts  and  protests?  Why  can’t  they  live 
peacefully?”  he  muttered  angrily  and  looked  up  at  his  mother.  She  answered  in 
a  firm  voice.  “To  save  their  country  from  foreign  rule,  to  become  free”. 


Raka  was  silent. 
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His  mother  went  on,  “Remember,  your  Baba  is  suffering  the  rigours  of 
British  jail.  Y ou  must  be  a  worthy  son.  Instead  of  hiding  here,  ridiculing  the  call 
of  Vandemataram,  you  must  also  go  to  put  in  your  bit  for  the  country,”  she 
explained. 

“But  Ma...”  Raka  wanted  to  argue  in  his  defence  but  his  mother  pulled  her 
pallu  tight  around  her  waist  and  walked  away  to  the  medicine  cabinet. 

Raka  stared  after  her,  feeling  angry  with  himself.  Why  couldn’t  he  become 
as  bold  and  brave  as  those  who  shouted  slogans  on  the  streets?  Why  couldn’t  he 
pick  up  courage  to  look  into  the  eyes  of  those  stern  faced  mounted  policemen? 
Why  did  his  head  swirl  with  fear?  Why  couldn’t  he  get  rid  of  his  fear?  He  was 
also  a  patriot,  he  loved  his  motherland.  He  hated  the  British  for  dividing 
Bengal,  for  their  attempts  to  create  differences  between  Hindus  and  Muslims. 

•  Even  he  wanted  to  stand  up  against  the  ‘firangis’  but  the  vision  of  that  scene 
pulled  him  back.  He  grew  nervous,  completely  overcome  by  a  strange  fear 
which  took  control  of  him  and  forced  him  to  withdraw.  This  he  wanted  to 
explain  to  his  mother  who  was  very  proud  of  her  husband.  She  was  unhappy 
and  condemned  his  behaviour,  Raka  knew.  T o  explain  his  difficulty  he  went  to 
the  other  room.  “Ma”,  he  called  with  hesitation. 

“Hum!”  she  answered  without  looking  up.  She  concentrated  on  the  balance 
measuring  the  herbs.  Raka  was  surprised. 

t 

“What  are  you  doing,  Ma?”  he  asked. 

i 

“Preparing  medicine  for  Moyna,”  she  said  grinding  the  concoction  in  the 
mortar. 

“Hasn’t  her  fever  gone  down?  Doctor  Saheb  from  the  dispensary  had  come 
this  morning.  I  saw  her,  when  I  was  going  to  school,”  said  Raka. 

“Moyna  refuses  to  swallow  foreign  medicine.  She  is  willing  to  endure  pain 
but  will  not  take  the  medicine  bearing  the  mark  of ‘firangis’,”  she  said,  pride 
and  appreciation  clear  in  her  speech.  “And  she  is  only  six,”  she  added. 

And  he  was  a  good  fourteen  years  old.  Even  a  girl  of  six  expressed  her 
hatred  for  the  foreign  rulers  with  such  obstinate  resistance,  he  felt  ashamed  of 
his  compulsive  fear.  Raka  bit  his  lips.  He  lowered  his  head  and  retreated  to  his 
room  across  the  courtyard.  A  violent  knock  on  the  door  took  him  by  surprise. 


“Didi,  Didi,  open  the  door,  Quick.” 
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It  was  Anisa  Aapa,  Noor’s  elder  sister  at  the  door.  Raka  ran  to  open  the 
door.  Worried,  Anisa  barged  inside,  calling,  ‘Didi,  Didi,  come  soon.” 

“What  happened?”  asked  Ma,  coming  from  the  other  room. 

'  •N. 

“Didi,  Noor  has  been  hurt.  Amma  wants  you  to  make  a  poultice,”  she  said 
briefly. 

“Oh,  no.  Is  he  hurt  badly?”  asked  Ma. 

“He  received  a  lathi  on  his  leg,  and  he  is  in  pain,”  Anisa  replied. 

Raka  gasped  in  shock  and  horror.  Ma  looked  worried  but  soon  walked  to 
the  other  room.  “Come,  I’ll  make  the  poultice,  then  I’ll  bandage  it  myself”. 
Anisa  followed  Ma. 

Without  a  word  to  Raka,  Ma  left  the  house.  Raka  sensed  Ma’s  rejection. 
Dazed  and  guilty,  Raka  stood  like  a  statue,  unable  to  move,  even  to  go  out  and 
comfort  his  friend. 

The  next  day  as  Raka  stepped  out  for  school,  he  saw  Noor  waiting  for  him 
with  Gopal  and  Raju.  Immediately  he  asked,  “Noor,  are  you  feeling  alright?” 

“Of  course,”  Noor  replied  with  a  big  smile.  “Your  mother’s  poultice  has 
worked  wonders  overnight”,  he  said.  But  he  limped  when  he  walked  and 
occasionally  winced  when  a  stone  came  under  his  foot.  Noor  was  still  in  pain, 
Raka  realised,  but  not  once  did  he  complain.  He  laughed  and  joked  as  he 

normally  did. 

% 

Tlie  atmosphere  at  Raka’s  school  was  full  of  tension  caused  by  happenings 
at  Rajaji’s  haveli  in  Barisal,  where  a  conference  had  been  organised  to  voice  the 
protests.  The  demostrators,  wearing  Vandemataram  bands  and  raising  slogans 
of  Vandemataram  marched  peacefully,  Babu  Surendra  Nath  Banneijee,  Motilal 
Ghosh,  Lai  Mohan  Bose  and  other  senior  leaders  had  entered  the  campus 
unmolested.  But  before  the  younger  participants  could  enter,  police  brutality 
wreaked  havoc  on  them.  They  were  hit  with  regulation  lathis,  the  six  feet  long 
stout  bamboos  mounted  with  steel  at  one  end.  This  had  intensifed  people’s 
anger  and  hatred  against  the  British  rule. 

That  morning  when  the  rough,  passionless  English  principal  of  Raka’s 
school,  Sir  Richard  Wilson,  took  his  several  rounds  through  the  corridors,  two 
armed  guards  escorted  him.  As  soon  as  he  had  passed,  Professor  Mitra  flung 
his  book  down  on  the  table.  He  pulled  out  a  paper  tucked  under  his  vest.  It  was 
the  latest  issue  of  “Jugantar” — a  paper  banned  within  school  premises. 
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Clearing  his  throat  he  read  out  the  boycott  appeal  to  the  students.  Boycott 
Schools,  was  one  of  the  strategies  of  the  movement. 

“Collect  at  the  gate  at  the  end  of  this  period.  Boycott  begins  now.” 
Professor  Mitra  urged  his  students. 

A  wave  of  excitement  swept  through  all  the  students.  They  were  also  going  ’ 
to  join  the  movement.  What,  until  then  had  only  been  a  childish  play  would 
soon  become  a  disciplined  agitation,  but  Raka  felt  uneasy.  He  wanted  to  run 
away.  There  was  no  escape  for  him.  He  couldn’t  even  move  an  inch.  He 
certainly  did  not  want  the  label  of  a  coward  to  be  stuck  on  his  forehead.  Of  all 
people  he — Raka  Sanyal,  son  of  the  great  freedom  fighter  Vaid  Ravindra 
Sanyal.  What  will  his  M a  say?  Raka  hated  the  thought. 

% 

At  the  first  ding-dong  of  the  school  bell  the  students  pushed  back  their 
chairs  and  desks  noisily  and  ran  to  the  gate.  Raka  mustered  up  courage  to 
stand  up.  “Come  on,  fast,”  Noor  prodded  him.  Oblivious  of  his  hurting  leg 
Noor  ran,  limping  across  the  gravelled  path.  Raka  followed  him.  Boys  and 
teachers  were  flowing  out  from  every  direction.  Outside  the  gate  they 
assembled,  all  prepared  to  take  out  the  procession  to  the  town  hall.  Raka, 
reluctant  and  scared,  stood  at  the  edge. 

“Vandemataram!”  the  shouts  filled  the  air.  Black  flags  of  protest,  banners 
splashed  with  Vandemataram  shone  against  the  blue  sky.  “Boycott  English 
Schools!”  somebody  shouted. 

“Boycott  English  Rule!”  shouted  another. 

“Boycott  English!”  the  cry  sent  a  wave  of  amusement  among  the  young 
masses. 

i 

“Vandemataram!”  they  responded. 

•Suddenly  a  roar  of  racing  horses  was  heard  distinctly  as  the  pounding  of 
their  hoofs  came  closer.  A  battery  of  mounted  police  turned  into  the  lane, 
confronting  the  procession.  Quickly  Raka  hid  between  the  two  pillars  of  the 
school  gate.  “Such  assembly  is  banned,  processions  are  banned.  Don’t  you 
know?”  screamed  the  officer.  “And  this  slogan...”  he  shouted  as  he  pulled  the 
banner  and  threw  it  away  in  the  gutter. 

“Vandemataram”  cried  the  students. 

Infuriated,  the  officer  signalled  his  men,  “Teach  them  a  lesson”,  he 
commanded.  Immediately  the  red-coated  policemen  charged  towards  the 
peaceful  resisters. 
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“ Vandemataram !”  cried  the  students. 
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Behind  the  pillars,  Raka,  petrified  with  the  happening  dug  his  nails  into  his 
palms,  tensed  into  a  tight  fist.  His  teeth  clenched  and  head  swirled  with  fear.  He 
was  trembling  when  he  saw  a  hurly-burly  policeman  drawing  towards  Noor. 

“Noor,  come  here,”  Noor  did  not  listen.  He  held  on  to  his  flag. 

“Noor,  you’ll  get  hurt,”  panicked  Raka,  but  his  voice  was  drowned  in  the 
rising  cry  of  Vandemataram. 

The  policeman  hit  Noor.  Noor  ducked  down.  Down  came  the  blows  one 
after  another.  Raka  witnessed  with  horror  the  tyranny  of  the  British  police,  as 

Noor  continued  to  avoid  the  blows.  He  did  not  flee  from  the  scene,  neither  did 
he  retaliate,  he  faced  them  with  courage.  The  lathi  fell  on  his  back. 
“Vandemataram”,  cried  Noor  louder  than  before,  but  the  police  did  not  cease 
to  vent  their  wrath.  Raka  was  moved  to  his  deepest  core.  A  growing  fury  made 
Raka  tremble.  The  ‘firangi’  was  beating  his  friend  so  mercilessly,  the  way  they 
had  beaten  his  father.  The  scene  came  back  to  him,  for  a  moment  he  saw  his 
father’s  face  instead  of  Noor’s. 

He  was  no  longer  scared,  no  more  did  his  fear  pull  him  back,  nor  did  he 
desire  to  escape  and  hide.  An  irresistible  force  pulled  him  forward.  He  too 
wanted  to  be  brave  like  his  friend,  even  he  wanted  to  demonstrate  his  courage 
to  stand  up  to  such  violence.  Raka  wanted  to  join  his  friends  to  resist,  to  cry 
Vandemataram. 

“Vandemataram!”  Raka  muttered  under  his  breath.  Amidst  the  crowd 
Noor  was  unable  to  keep  on  his  feet.  He  was  falling  but  he  tried  his  best  to  hold 
the  flag  up. 

“The  flag  won’t  go  down.  1  am  coming  Noor,”  cried  Raka. 

Raka  plunged  forward  from  behind  the  pillars  like  a  warrior  in  the  battle¬ 
field.  Grabbing  the  flag  from  Noor  he  shouted,  “Vandemataram!” 
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6.  Not  by  Violence 


[ The  partition  also  gave  rise  to  revolutionaries'  activities  in  different 
parts  of  India.  But  the  violent  revolt  of  the  excited  youth  could  not  be 
sustained  for  long.  Non-violent  method  of passive  resistance  appealed 
to  the  masses]. 

THE  DIMINISHING  RAYS  of  the  sun  turned  the  Hoogli  waters  aflame.  The 
boat  masts  occasionally  sparkled  with  an  orange  glow.  Even  the  trees  in  the 
distance  appeared  like  a  cluster  of  dark  shadows  intercepted  with  orange  hues. 
Shashikant  emerged  into  the  flaming  evening  from  the  thatched  canopy  of  his 
boat  as  it  glided  soundlessly  to  the  banks.  He  looked  around.  Not  a  soul  stirred, 
not  even  the  boats  shivered  on  uneasy  waters  in  that  breezeless  stillness. 

Carefully,  Shashikant  lifted  the  heavy  sack  bn  his  shoulder.  He  walked  in 
measured  steps  towards  the  street.  Now  and  again  he  stopped  to  settle  the  sack 
on  his  back.  After  every  few  steps  he  paused  to  straighten  himself.  The  load  on 
his  back  was  no  ordinary  burden.  Shashikant  was  carrying  bombs  for  Desh 
Mukti  Sangathan. 

Along  with  thousands  of  other  students,  Shashikant  too,  boycotted 
college.  He  plunged  into  the  agitation  against  the  Partition  of  Bengal.  The 
British  government  had  divided  Bengal  into  two,  separating  its  Hindu  and 
Muslim  population  according  to  their  policy  of  divide  and  rule.  Entire  Bengal 
rose  against  it.  Bipin  Chandra  appealed  to  the  youth,  Tagore  wrote  verses  in 
praise  of  motherland  that  filled  the  heart  of  all  with  patriotism.  Aurobindo’s 
fiery  words  excited  Shashikant.  To  march  in  a  procession  or  to  picket  foreign 
goods  he  regarded  a  dull  activity.  His  mind  was  sofull  of  fury,  aflame  with  such 
hatred  for  foreign  rule,  that  it  could  destroy  anything  which  bore  the  insignia  of 
British  rule.  Soon  he  met  like-minded  Biren  Da  and  joined  his  revolutionary 
group — Desh  Mukti  Sangathan. 
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The  Sangathan  had  decided  to  destroy  the  resident  British  commissioner’s 
bungalow  for  which  plans  were  afoot.  Shashikant  was  assigned  to  fetch  bombs. 
In  the  nearby  village,  Rishra,  Shashikant  spent  a  good  ten  days  with  Gosain 
Thakur — an  aged  militant.  He  learnt  the  art  of  making  bombs.  Wrapping  each 
bomb  carefully  in  dry  palm  leaves  he  filled  his  sack. 

“Carry  them  carefully,”  Thakur  Gosain  cautioned,  “Even  a  minute  knock 
could  prove  fatal.” 

Constantly  conscious  of  his  fatal  load  Shashikant  proceeded  towards  their 
hide-out  in  Chetla. 

All  along  he  successfully  avoided  suspicious  policemen  in  the  streets  by 
hiding  in  dark  corners,  curious  passers  by  with  a  casual  smile  and  avoided 
encounters  with  gun-toting  mounted  police  patrolling  for  trouble-making 
revolutionaries.  As  he  came  closer  to  Alipur  the  police  patrol  intensified.  Many 
British  officers,  rich  landed  nawabs  and  zamindars  lived  here.  Shashikant  kept 
close  to  the  dark  shadows  of  walls  or  trees.  The  road  in  the  front  was  deserted. 
He  waited  behind  a  tree.  A  distant  clickety  click,  sound  of  horse’s  hoofs 
gradually  receded  till  it  became  absolutely  quiet.  Shashikant  stepped  out  of  the 
shadows  and  hurriedly  crossed  the  road  to  yet  another  shadow  of  a  huge  pillar 
at  the  mansion  gate. 

“Halt !  Who  goes  here?”  a  screeching  sound  broke  the  stillness  and  out  came 
a  policeman  on  horseback  from  the  darkness  of  the  sprawling  banyan  tree  at 
the  other  end  of  the  road.  Shashikant  stiffened.  Beads  of  cold  sweat  appeared 
on  his  forehead.  He  positioned  his  sack  properly,  stood  alarmed  as  he  heard  the 
sound  of  horse’s  hoofs  closing  in.  The  gate  was  open.  Shashikant  looked 
towards  the  mansion.  “Ah!  it  is  Javed’s  house”,  he  smiled  with  delight.  Quickly 
he  glided  into  the  compound  but  his  thoughts  checked  his  fleeting  steps.  Was  it 
proper  to  make  his  appearance  with  a  sack  full  of  bombs?  It  could  mean 
trouble  to  Javed.  When  he  looked  back  he  could  see  the  figure  of  the  red-coated 
mounted  policeman  in  the  frame  of  the  huge  gate.  Shashikant  decided 
otherwise.  He  slipped  off  his  sack,  hid  it  in  the  hedge.  Softly  he  crept  towards 
Javed’s  room  in  the  left  wing. 

Across  the  black  and  white  tiled  verandah  he  peeped  through  the  huge 
french  windows.  Alone  in  the  room,  Javed  was  reading  a  book. 

“Hisst  hisst! ”  Shashikant  hissed.  Javed  looked  around.  “Hisst!” 
Shashikant  drew  his  attention,  then  appeared  in  the  window  frame.  Javed 
rushed  towards  him. 

“Shashi!”  he  ejaculated  in  pleasant  surprise.  “I  can’t  believe  my  eyes  Shashi, 
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after  so  many  months.”  Javed  greeted  with  delight.  He  pulled  Shashikant 

inside  but  Shashikant  resisted. 

« 

“Shush!”  he  put  a  finger  on  his  lips  and  said,  “Javed,  I  am  being  followed.” 
“Oh!”  Javed  realised  the  delicacy  of  the  situation.  He  ran  and  closed  the  door. 

Satisfied  Shashikant  hopped  over  the  window  ledge  into  the  room.  Both 
friends  held  each  other  in  a  tight  embrace.  Javed  led  him  to  the  chair.  “Now  tell 
me,  what  are  you  upto?”  he  asked. 

“I  am  on  an  important  mission,”  Shashikant  answered  briefly. 

“Still  with  Biren  Da?”  Javed  asked  with  a  knowing  smile. 

Shashikant  looked  up  in  surprise.  “So  you  know,”  he  smiled  back. 

( 

“One  has  to  keep  track  of  one’s  friend,”  Javed  said  matter  of  factly.  “Tell 
me,  what’s  worrying  you?”  he  asked. 

“I  have  a  sackful  of  bombs  which  I  have  to  deliver  at  our  base  in  Chetla,” 
Shashikant  told  hesitatingly. 

“Oh,  my  God.  Shashi  why  can’t  you  keep  away  from  explosives  and 
ammunitions?  All  these  lead  to  violence,”  Javed  protested. 

“Not  violence,  my  friend,  revolution.  A  revolution  is  needed  to  drive  away 
these  foreigners  from  our  country,  to  save  my  motherland  from  the  agony  of 
oppression.  Bombs,  guns,  these  are  tools  to  attain  Swarajya,”  Shashikant 
spoke  excitedly. 

“Swarajya  we  want  but  not  through  bloodshed.  One  bloody  revolution  has 
failed  in  the  past.  Swarajya  will  come,  Shashi,  through  firm  determination  and 
will  to  protest  against  their  unjust  laws,  not  by  violence,”  Javed  argued. 

“Not  by  violence,  Shashi,”  Javed  repeated  emphatically.  Shashikant 
remained  silent  for  a  while  and  then  he  remarked  “How  easily  they  silence  the 
protests  with  just  one  blow  of  lathi!” 

“This  sacrifice  has  to  be  given  for  freedom,”  argued  Javed,  “But  don’t 
forget,  the  protests  and  the  slogans  are  not  silenced,  every  time  the  boycott  is 
stronger  than  before,”  he  said. 

“What  is  boycott  going  to  achieve?”  sniggered  Shashikant. 

“The  satisfaction  of  attaining  Swarajya  without  destruction  or  hurting 
anyone,”  Javed  answered  politely. 
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Shashikant  was  at  a  loss  for  words.  The  path  he  tread  on  certainly  involved 
death  and  destruction.  But  he  did  not  like  losing  the  argument.  “The  weak  and 
coward  speak  like  this.  It  requires  courage  to  pull  a  trigger,  bravery  to  throw  a 
bomb.”  he  said. 

“To  take  somebody’s  life  you  call  an  act  of  courage,  and  to  destroy  an  act  of 
bravery.  No,  my  friend,  more  courage  is  required  to  face  the  blows  without 
retaliation,  this  is  real  bravery.”  Javed  went  on.  Once  again  Shashikant  was 
dumbfounded. 

« 

“  Y ou’ll  see  Shashi,  the  British  will  bow  down  to  this  peaceful  resistance  one 
day,  they  will  have  to,”  Javed  spoke  again. 

“Yah!  one  day?”  Shashikant  sighned. 

“Yes  they  will,”  Javed ’s  eyes  sparkled  with  excitement,  “how  I  wish  you  by 
my  side  when  we  march  in  procession  shouting  Vandemataram,  making  a 
“holi”  of  foreign  stuff.  There’s  so  much  of  fun  and  excitement,”  he  said. 

“There’s  lot  more  excitement  in  my  activities  Javed”  Shashikant  boasted. 
“N  ow  tell  me  how  to  get  out  of  here,”  Shashikant  put  an  end  to  their  discussion. 

“It’s  not  easy.  Ever  since  that  police  superintendent  was  shot  in  the  court, 
surveillance  for  ‘krantikaris’  has  increased.  Police  is  scattered  in  this  area  like 
peas  out  of  a  bag.” 

“Oh!  then  what  shall  I  do?”  Shashikant  asked,  loosing  heart. 

“Don’t  worry,  there  must  be  some  way  out”  Javed  thought  aloud.  Next 
minute  he  clicked  his  fingers  and  rose  from  his  seat,  “Easy,”  he  said  “I’ll  come 
with  you.  Chetla  is  not  far  from  here.” 

“No...  no...”  Shashikant  protested,  “This  job  is  dangerous.  I  can’t  let...,” his 
sentence  was  cut  short  as  Javed  covered  his  mouth  with  his  palm. 

“I  will  not  hear  anything.  They  all  know  about  our  connections  with  Nawab 
Salimullah  of  Dacca  who  is  their  favorite  these  days,  nobody  will  suspect  me.” 
Javed  explained. 

i 

Shashikant  could  not  hide  his  surprise.  “Javed,  just  now  you  were  speaking 
on  altogether  different  lines  and  now  you  are  willing  to  help  a  krantikari he 
said. 

%  “I  am  helping  my  friend,”  Javed  explained. 

“Therefore  as  a  friend  I  can’t  let  you  take  such  a  risk.  Let  me  get  out  of 
here”,  Shashikant  proceeded  towards  the  french  window.  Javed  stood  in  his 
way. 
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“Come,  come  Shashi,  its  alright,  my  friend.”  Javed  comforted  and  picked 
up  his  shawl  from  the  chair  and  wrapped  it  around  his  shoulders.  “I’ll  just  go 
and  inform  Abba.”  he  said. 

“Abba?”  panic  rang  in  Shashikant’s  question.  Javed  understood. 

“Don’t  worry,  Shashi,  Abba  supports  the  Jugantar  press,  behind  the  scene, 
but  on  the  surface  he  keeps  these  British  officers  in  good  faith.  Abba  knows  of 
all  my  activities  and  supports  me  too.  Surely,  he  won’t  object.”  Relieved, 
Shashikant  nodded,  smiling  at  his  friend. 

Javed  returned  in  no  time.  Quickly  both  jumped  over  the  window  ledge  and 
crossed  the  verandah. 

There  was  a  slight  nip  in  the  December  air.  Carefully  Shashikant  picked  up 
his  sack  from  the  hedge  and  both  friends  walked  out  of  the  huge  iron  gate.  As 
soon  as  they  stepped  out  in  the  dim  light  of  the  street  lamp  a  red-coated  guard 
mounted  on  a  black  stallion  confronted  them. 

“Stop!  Where  are  you  going?”  he  screamed. 

“It’s  me,  Javed.”  Javed  raised  his  face  towards  the  light. 

“Oh!  excuse  me,”  the  guard  muttered  an  apology.  “But  who  goes  with 
you?”  he  asked. 

“My  friend,  Shashi.”  Javed  informed  briefly. 

“What  do  you  carry  in  that  sack?”  the  guard  asked  suspiciously.  Shashikant 
missed  a  heart  beat  but  Javed  spoke  with  utmost  ease. 

In  the  bag?  he  laughed,  “ Daab ,  I  got  some  fresh  Daab’s  picked  from  my 
compound  for  his  sick  mother.  Do  you  want  to  see?”  he  asked. 

There  could  be  no  margin  of  doubt  after  the  way  Javed  handled  the 
situation.  The  guard  stepped  back  in  apology  once  again,  “No,  no”  he  said  and 
went  on  to  explain,  “Actually  I  saw  somebody  entering  your  compound  a  short 
while  ago.” 

“Really!”  Javed  pretended  disbelief  and  suggested,  “Then  you  go  and 
search.  Abba  is  there  in  the  house,  he’ll  grant  you  permission.” 

“Thank  you,”  the  guard  muttered  and  walked  away  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

Shashikant  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  and  smiled  at  his  friend.  Javed  put  his 
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arm  on  Shashikant’s  shoulder.  Like  school  children  both  friends  walked  away 
matching  their  steps. 

Together  they  walked,  laughing  and  joking  as  if  time  had  not  crept  in 
between  them.  At  the  same  time,  sticking  mostly  to  shadows,  both  kept  their 
eyes  open  for  suspicious  guards.  Shashikant  was  no  longer  scared,  the 
company  of  his  friend  gave  him  much  needed  moral  strength  to  face  the 
dangers  of  his  mission. 

The  hideout  could  be  seen  from  this  side  of  the  nullah.  Taking  the  bridge 
rQute  would  mean  walking  another  two  furlongs  in  the  dark  shadows  hiding 
from  the  suspicious  eyes  of  police  guards.  They  decided  to  cross  the  nullah. 
Javed  helped  Shashikant  with  his  sack  as  they  tottered  down  on  the  descent. 
Shashikant  soon  regained  his  balance  with  the  burden,  Javed  pranced  forward 
with  light  steps. 

Suddenly  Shashikant’s  foot  knocked  against  a  protruding  rock  and  he 
stumbled  forward.  The  grip  on  the  sack  loosened  and  out  came  a  shell  wrapped 
in  palm  leaf,  dropping  ‘plop!’  on  the  ground  just  near  Javed’s  foot.  Boom!  it 
exploded  with  a  frightening  bang.  A  dreadful  red  glow  set  the  scene  ablaze  in  a 
horrifying  red  color  of  blood.  Amidst  the  deafening  bang  were  drowned  a 
painful  shriek  and  a  cry  of  pain.  The  shriek  was  Javed’s. 

“Javed,  Javed!’’  cried  Shashikant.  Javed’s  unconscious  figure  lay  prostate 
on  the  ground.  Putting  down  the  load  that  his  fingers  still  clutched,  Shashikant 
ran. 

“Javed!”  he  cried.  Fragments  of  his  shawl  lay  scattered  around.  With  eyes 
shut  as  if  in  deep  slumber  Javed  lay  stretched  on  the  ground.  “Javed!  my 
friend!”  Shashikant  shook  him.  Javed  lay  still,  like  the  still  breeze  of  that 
evening.  Shashikant  stared  aghast.  Trembling,  he  rose  with  shock,  grief  and 
fear,  as  the  sense  of  tragedy  sunk  into  his  heart. 

“What  have  I  done?”  Shashikant  grieved.  “This  bomb  I  had  made,”  he 
thought  aloud,  “not  for  my  friend,  not  for  Javed.  Oh,  God,  what  misery!” 

Fear  gripped  Shashikant.  Fie  grew  scared,  fearful  of  solitude,  fearful  of  the 
tragedy,  fearful  of  grief  and  above  all  afraid  of  being  caught.  “The  guards 
would  be  here  any  time.  They  must  have  heard  the  explosion,”  he  thought.  As 
he  moved  the  sack  of  bombs  came  in  his  way.  “Those  horrible  bombs.” 
Shashikant  picked  up  the  bombs  and  threw  them  in  to  the  gushing  waters  of  the 
nullah.  Then  he  ran.  Halting  in  shadows,  escaping  the  patrolling  guards  he  ran 
as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him. 
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As  he  ran  Javed’s  serene  face  came  before  his  eyes.  His  agony  doubled. 
Something  inside  him  squeezed  his  courage  and  left  him  numb  with  pain. 
“Anybody  who  lost  his  dear  one  would  feel  the  same  way,”  he  thought.  And  he, 
Shashikant,  had  himself  prepared  the  tools  for  murder.  How  unthinkably 
cruel?  Oh!  how  could  he?  Shashikant  cursed  himself.  Guilt,  grief  and  remorse 
bit  into  his  heart.  Bitterness  increased  beyond  his  tolerance.  “I  must  tell  Javed’s 
father,  1  must  confess  my  crime,  that’s  my  only  penance,”  he  resolved  in  his 
heart.  The  thought  gave  much  needed  strength  to  his  legs  and  he  ran  towards 
Javed’s  mansion. 

Like  a  prisoner  he  stood  before  Javed’s  father  and  narrated  the  accident. 
Nawab  Saheb  shut  his  eyes  tightly  not  to  let  a  teardrop.  His  teeth  clenched  not 
to  let  a  sigh  escape  his  lips.  Nawab  Saheb  was  a  statue  of  composure  and 
forbearance.  He  stood  silent  before  Shashikant,  who  was  ready  to  bear  his 
wrath.  Perhaps  that  would  only  lessen  the  grief  which  was  tearing  him  apart. 

Just  then  a  sound  of  heavy  boots  penetrated  the  stillness.  “Must  be  the 
police,  they  must  have  found  out,”  spoke  Nawab  Saheb  in  a  husky  voice. 
“Come!”  Nawab  Saheb  led  Shashikant,  to  his  room  and  said,  “Stay  here!” 

Nawab  Saheb  went  back  into  the  hall.  Some  guards  stood  with  their  hats  in 
their  hands  as  others  brought  in  Javed’s  body.  Shashikant  clutched  the  curtain 
tightly.  A  word  from  Nawab  Saheb  would  be  his  death  sentence.  Strangely 

enough  he  felt  no  fear,  rather  awaited  the  punishment  as  a  suitable  penance. 

• 

Nawab  Saheb  stood  by  his  son  for  sometime  stroking  his  cold  forehead. 
The  officer  asked  questions  to  which  Nawab  Saheb  replied  in  monosyllables. 
Then  he  turned  to  go  back  into  his  room  but  the  officer  followed  Nawab  Saheb. 

“Did  your  son  have  enemies,  Nawab  Saheb?”  he  heard  the  officer’s  voice. 
Nawab  Saheb  was  silent.  Then  he  shook  his  head  gravely  and  said,  “No  officer, 
only  friends.  It  was  only  an  accident.  My  son  must  have  stepped  on  an  idle  shell 
as  he  went  strolling.”  With  a  stiff  salute  the  officer  went  out. 

Nawab  Saheb  came  inside  the  room.  Shashikant  searched  himself  for  right 
words  to  ask  forgiveness  but  Nawab  Saheb  stretched  his  hands  towards  the 
piles  of  Liberty  and  Juganfar  pamphlets,  “Who  will  distribute  these?  Javed, 
good  boy  he  was,  he  did  all  this  work.”  Melancholy  and  loneliness  were  writ 
large  on  his  face  as  he  picked  a  pamphlet  and  stared  at  it  with  a  lost  expression. 

A  strange  stillness  prevailed.  Shashikant  was  moved.  His  eyes  burnt  with 
stinging  tears  and  a  lump  in  the  throat  choked  him. 

“I  will.  Nawab  Saheb,  1  will.  He  wanted  me  to  join  him.  He  had  warned  me 
violence  causes  pain.  Here  we  suffer  today...”  Shashikant  sobbed.  “He  wanted 
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swaraj  without  destruction,  through  lawful  protests  against  injustice,  not  by 
violence.  Javed  was  right,  Nawab  Saheb,  he  was  so  right,  when  he  said  it 
required  more  courage  to  face  blows  without  hitting  back.  I  need  courage — to 
bear  this  loss,  to  do  askre  said,”  he  managed  to  speak. 

“Will  you?”  asked  Nawab  Saheb. 

* 

Shashikant  nodded  strongly  this  time. 

“Yes!  Yes,”  he  whispered. 

“Good,  my  son.  Together  we  will  do  it,”  Nawab  Saheb  looked  at 
Shashikant.  Shashikant  melted  in  his  affectionate  gaze  and  tears  rolled  down 
his  cheeks  uncontrollably,  as  if  trying  to  wash  down  his  agony. 


7.  Stranger  on  the  Train 

i 


[The  incidence  at  Jallianwallah  Bagh  shocked  the  nation.  A  fresh  wave 
of  agitation  swept  through  the  country.  Gandhiji  showed  the  new  path 
of  non-co-operation  and  Satyagraha.  This  new  weapon  of  non¬ 
violence  brought  about  the  unity  of  all  communities .] 

“A  MM  A,  HURRY  UP.  Otherwise  we  will  miss  the  train,”  Govind  said  the 
third  time  as  he  came  in. 

“Oh!  Govind,  don’t  get  excited.  There  are  still  two  hours  for  the  train  and 
the  station  is  hardly  ten  minutes  ride  by  tonga.  Do  please  sit  down  at  one  place 
and  don’t  run  in  and  out.” 

But  Govind  just  could  not  sit.  He  was  a  very  active  and  intelligent  boy.  The 
excitement  of  going  by  train  to  Allahabad  to  see  Gandhiji  had  made  him 
restless. 

For  a  long  time  people  in  their  village  had  talked  of  nothing  but  Gandhiji.  It 
was  natural  that  the  villages  would  discuss  him.  After  all  Gandhiji  was  serving 
the  cause  of  farmers  like  them.  Bapu,  as  he  had  come  to  be  known,  had  fought 
the  British  Government  on  behalf  of  the  farmers  of  Champaran.  The 
Government  tried  to  stop  him  from  visiting  Champaran.  But  Gandhiji  went 
ahead  with  his  plan  and  toured  the  district  of  Champaran.  The  Gora  police 
arrested  him.  The  people  protested  against  his  arrest  by  thronging  outside  the 
jail.  The  British  Government  was  forced  to  free  him.  The  Government  had  to 
agree  to  appoint  an  enquiry  commission  to  look  into  the  problems  of  indigo 
farmers.  Thus  Gandhiji  focussed  the  problems  of  the  farmers.  On  hearing 
about  the  victory  of  Gandhiji  only  the  other  day,  people  at  Panchayat  burst 
into  shouts  of  ‘Gandhiji  ki  jai’. 

Now  Govind  was  to  see  Gandhiji  in  person  at  Allahabad.  Not  only  that,  he 
was  going  to  travel  by  train.  No  wonder  he  was  too  excited  to  sit  at  one  place. 
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“Babuji,  Babuji,  isn’t  it  time  to  go?  Rahim  chacha  hasn’t  yet  come  with  his 
tonga,”  Govind  went  to  his  father  Ram  Swarup  who  was  arranging  papers  in 
the  cupboard. 

“He  will  come  on  time,  son.  He  knows  at  what  time  the  train  leaves. 
Everyday  he  is  taking  passengers  to  the  train.  Now  help  me  in  arranging  these 
papers,”  Babuji  said.  Govind  started  picking  up  papers  and  giving  them  to  his 
Babuji  who  was  arranging  them.  “Babuji  do  you  know  Gandhiji?  How  many 
times  have  you  met  him?”  Govind  asked. 

“Beta,  I  don’t  know  him  so  well  though  I  had  met  him  and  was  introduced 
to  him  when  I  had  gone  for  district  Congress  meeting,”  Ram  Swarup  replied. 

“How  does  he  look  Babuji?  He  must  be  very  tall.  He  has  to  be  strong  and 
huge  like  our  Kedar  Pahalwan  to  frighten  the  goras .” 

“Huge  and  Pahalwan!  No,  no,  Govind,”  Babuji  laughed.  “He  is  a  strong 
man  but  his  strength  and  power  is  not  that  of  Pahalwan.  His  is  the  power  of 
holy  man  or  saint.  He  does  not  have  swords  or  guns.  But  he  has  weapons  of 
truth  and  non-violence.  Y ou  are  still  too  young  to  understand  this.  Beta,”  Ram 
Swarup  said. 

“But  Babuji,  why  are  Goras  scared  of  him  then?”  Govind  asked  inquisi¬ 
tively. 

“Because  the  goras  know  that  all  Indian  people  are  behind  Gandhiji.  They 
will  fight  with  him  against  the  goras.  And  if  all  Indians  become  united  and 
fight,  the  goras  will  have  to  go  back  to  their  country,”  Ram  Swarup  tried  to 
explain. 

“O,  yes  the  goras  must  go  back.  I  had  read  in  my  book  the  story  of  Rani 
Laxmi  Bai  of  Jhansi  who  fought  with  them.  I  too  will  fight.  I  will  tell  Gandhiji 
to  take  me  to  the  battle  when  I  meet  him.  O!  God,  I  forgot  all  about  the  train. 
We  may  miss  it  and  then  how  will  I  meet  Gandhiji?  Come  Babuji  let  us  go 
quickly.  See  even  now  Rahim  chacha  hasn’t  come  with  his  tonga,”  Govind 
complained. 

“Govind,  Govind,  where  are  you  Beta?  Take  this  bag  out  the  verandah.  I 
can  hear  Rahim  chacha’s  tonga.”  Govind  heard  his  mother  and  ran  out  to  see 
whether  the  tonga  had  come.  When  he  saw  Rahim  chacha’s  tonga  stopping  in 
front  of  their  house,  he  ran  in.  “Babuji,  Babuji,  Rahim  chacha  has  come,  now 
let  us  go  quickly,”  Govind  shouted  in  excitement. 

He  picked  up  the  small  and  light  trunk  and  went  straight  in  front  to  sit  next 
to  Rahim  chacha.  His  father  Ram  Swarup  locked  the  house.  He  picked  up  the 
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big  trunk  and  put  it  in  the  tonga.  Govind’s  Amma  carried  a  little  basket  in 
which  she  had  packed  some  food  for  the  way.  Ram  Swarup  went  back  and  got 
the  water  ‘surahi?  When  they  got  settled,  the  ride  started — tok-tok-tok. 

Govind  waved  proudly  to  his  friends  and  neighbours  when  he  saw  them. 
“How  long  will  it  take  to  reach  the  station,  chacha?”  Govind  asked. 

“O,  just  a  little  while.  Do  you  know  counting?  Yes?  Then  before  you  count 
your  hundred  we  will  be  at  the  station,”  Rahim  chacha  replied  jokingly. 

“Hey-hey,  Abdul,  chal  beta  chal  like  the  wind!  Our  little  traveller  has  to 
reach  the  station  in  time,”  said  Rahim  chacha  and  patted  his  horse.  As  if 
responding  to  the  command  the  horse  Abdul  galloped  faster.  And  Govind  lost 
track  of  his  counts  as  he  started  enjoying  the  speed  of  the  tonga. 

In  no  time  they  were  at  the  station  waiting  for  the  train. 

Coo-ooo,  Govind  jumped  and  clung  to  his  father  as  the  approaching  train 
gave  a  shrill  whistle.  Dhad-dhad,  the  train  came  to  a  stop  at  the  station.  There 
was  the  usual  rush  of  people  getting  down  and  those  climbing  in.  With  great 
difficulty  Ram  Swarup  pushed  Govind  and  his  mother  in.  Then  he  pushed  in 
their  luggage.  And  lastly,  he  just  managed  to  climb  in  as  the  train  again  gave  a 
shrill  whistle  and  moved. 

Govind  and  his  Amma  got  a  seat  on  one  bench  while  Ram  Swarup  sat  on 
the  opposite  bench.  The  other  passengers  were  about  to  close  the  door  as  the 
train  was  leaving  the  platform  when  a  tall  and  fair  man  managed  to  catch  the 
handle  and  jump  on  the  foot-board. 

“Aare  bhai!  Aare  bhai!.  Be  careful,”  the  other  passengers  dragged  him  and 
settled  him  next  to  Govind.  The  train  picked  up  speed. 

“Shukar  Bhagwan  ka,  ”  The  man  muttered  to  himself.  But  Govind  heard. 
Govind  was  surprised.  The  tall  and  fair  man  had  a  beard  and  wore  a  dress  like 
Rahim  chacha,  though  his  coat  and  pyjama  looked  expensive.  That  meant  the 
man  was  Muslim  like  Rahim  chacha.  But  Rahim  chacha  always  called  “Allah” 
and  not  “Bhagwan,”  Govind  thought. 

Just  then  the  seat  next  to  the  window  became  vacant  as  the  man  sitting 
there  went  to  the  other  compartment.  Govind  quickly  grabbed  the  seat  and 
soon  he  was  engrossed  in  watching  the  running  trees,  ponds,  buffalloes  and 
birds. 

After  a  while  when  Govind  looked  in,  the  tall  Muslim  man  was  reading  an 
English  newspaper  while  other  passengers  including  his  parents  were  dozing. 
Govind  again  looked  out  to  enjoy  the  running  scenery. 
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Suddenly  somebody  patted  his  shoulder.  He  looked  up.  It  was  the  same 
man  who  had  occupied  the  seat  near  the  window  earlier.  He  wanted  his  seat 
back:  Govind  got  up  and  went  back  to  sit  near  the  strange  man.  The  man 
smiled  at  him  and  went  on  reading  some  papers  which  he  took  out  from  inside 
the  pocket  of  his  coat.  As  the  train  slowed  down,  the  man  hurriedly  put  back 
the  papers  in  his  pocket  and  buttoned  up  his  coat.  Then  he  rushed  to  the  toilet. 
He  came  out  only  when  the  train  moved  again. 

Now  there  were  only  five  passengers  left.  Govind,  his  parents,  one  other  old 
man  who  kept  on  dozing  and  the  fifth  who  was  the  mysterious  man  sitting  next 
to  Govind. 

“Amma,  I  am  hungry.  Give  me  some  ‘matharis’,”  Govind  asked.  Amma 
took  out  a  small  packet  from  the  basket  and  gave  one  ‘mathari’to  Govind,  one 
to  Ram  Swarup.  She  offered  one  to  the  mysterious  man. 

“Dhanyawad  Mataji,  but  I  have  no  appetite,”  he  said,  with  folded  hands, 
very  unlike  Muslims  who  say  ‘shukriya’  with  ‘adab’  and  not  ‘namaste’.  Govind 
was  perplexed  again  but  kept  quiet.  He  ate  his  mathari  and  slept  on  his 
mother’s  lap.  But  now  and  then  he  opened  his  eyes  to  watch  the  mysterious 
man.  After  some  time  Govind  got  up  and  sat  still  observing  the  man  as  he  read 
another  newspaper,  this  time  in  Hindi. 

" Hey  Bhagwan!” i he  stranger  said  as  his  hands  shook.  He  closed  his  eyes 
and  the  paper  dropped  from  his  hands.  He  was  definitely  scared.  Govind 
picked  up  the  paper  as  the  man  remained  seated  with  his  eyes  closed.  Probably 
thinking.  Govind  opened  the  paper  to  see  what  had  upset  the  man.  There  was  a 
photograph  of  a  man  under  which  was  written,  ‘the  above  noted  Krantikari  is 
wanted  by  the  police.  Anybody  giving  his  whereabouts  will  be  awarded.  The 
police  are  on  look  out  for  him  everywhere.  On  the  roads,  in  the  buses  and  in  the 
trains.’  Govind  looked  at  the  photo.  He  realised  that  the  photo  resembled  the 
mysterious  man.  Govind  looked  at  the  man  and  then  at  the  photo  and  again  at 
the  man.  He  started  feeling  scared.  He  went  quietly  to  his  father,  and  gave  him 
the  paper  and  whispered  something.  Ram  Swarup  read  it  through.  Just  then 
the  mysterious  man  opened  his  eyes  and  seeing  the  paper  in  Ram  Swarup’s 
hand,  he  stood  up  as  if  to  run.  Ram  Swarup  went  near  him.  He  put  his  hand  on 
the  shoulder  and  made  him  sit.  Ram  Swarup  sat  next  to  him.  They  talked  in 
low  voices  so  as  not  to  arouse  suspicion. 

“So  you  are  this  krantikari ?”'  Ram  Swarup  asked.  The  man  looked 
terrified.  “Don’t  panic.  I  am  not  going  to  betray  you.  I  am  a  Congress  man 
going  to  see  Gandhiji  at  Allahabad.  Are  you  going  on  some  mission?”  Ram 
Swarup  asked  after  allaying  the  fears  of  the  mysterious  man. 
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“I  am  going  to  deliver  some  papers  to  my  counterparts.  I  am  not  bothered  if 
I  am  caught  but  if  the  police  get  hold  of  the  papers  many  lives  will  be  in  danger. 
Will  you  do  me  a  favour?  Will  you  deliver  these  papers  at  the  address  written  on 
it,  if  1  am  caught  by  the  police?”  the  mysterious  man  asked  Ram  Swarup. 

“Of  course,  Babuji  will  do  it,  we  will  not  let  the  police  catch  you.”  Govind 
replied  in  a  whisper  as  he  had  heard  the  conversation. 

“Then  keep  these  papers  with  you.”  He  took  the  paper  from  his  pocket  and 
gave  it  to  Ram  Swarup  as  the  train  was  slowing  down.  The  police  were  bound 
to  be  there,  they  knew.  They  were  also  sure  that  the  police  might  search  the 
luggage.  “Where  and  how  do  we  hide  them?”  Ram  Swarup  asked.  Then  an  idea 
struck  Govind.  He  snatched  the  bundle  and  went  to  his  Amma.  “Amma,  why 
don’t  you  sit  on  this  bundle,  so  that  the  wooden  bench  will  not  hurt  you?”  said 
Govind  and  pushed  the  bundle  under  her.  Ram  Swarup  smiled  at  the  idea  and 
came  near  his  wife  and  whispered  something  to  her.  Janaki,  his  wife, 
understood  and  put  the  bundle  underneath  her  and  sat  on  it  pulling  her  legs  up. 
She  spread  her  saree  to  become  more  comfortable. 

The  train  entered  the  station.  There  were  policemen  on  the  platform.  They 
would  enter  the  compartment  anytime  and  catch.... 

And  then  Govind  thought  of  a  plan.  “Khan  chacha  you  promised  to  buy  me 
groundnuts  and  gauvas  at  the  station.  Now  come,  the  station  is  coming.  You 
must  buy  them  for  me.” 

Govind  dragged  the  mysterious  man  to  the  door.  As  soon  as  the  train 
stopped  they  jumped  down  on  the  platform.  Then  started  the  search  for  the 
unwanted  groundnuts.  They  went  from  one  vendor  to  the  other  to  avoid  the 
police.  They  kept  one  eye  on  the  police. 

Govind  saw  two  policemen  coming  straight  to  them.  He  purposely  slipped 
and  fell  and  started  howling  “margaya,  margaya.”  The  mysterious  man  bent 
down  to  look  at  the  injury  as  the  crowd  gathered  around.  “Pick  me  up  and  let’s 
go  back  to  our  compartment,”  Govind  said  as  he  heard  his  father  calling 
“Govind,  come  beta.  The  train  is  about  to  start.”  The  mysterious  man  picked 
up  Govind.  Govind  clung  to  him  shadowing  the  face  of  his  10ian  chacha.  They 
reached  their  compartment  just  in  time.  The  train  started  and  they  gave  a  sigh 
of  relief.  The  next  station  was  Allahabad — their  destination.  Now  there  were 
few  more  passengers  in  their  compartment,  while  the  dozing  old  man  had  got 
down.  They  chatted  with  the  other  passengers  and  ate  their  food. 

When  they  got  down  at  Allahabad,  it  was  dark.  In  the  rushing  crowd  of  the 
passengers  eager  to  go  home,  they  got  out  of  the  platform  without  an  incident. 
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The  mysterious  man  picked  up  Govind. 
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They  went  straight  to  Govind’s  mama’s  place.  Khan  chacha,  Gopal  Sharma  in 
reality,  was  safe  with  his  documents  secured  in  the  saree  of  Janaki,  Govind’s 
Amma. 

“How  did  you  gueses  I  was  not  Muslim  but  someone  else,  Govind?”  asked 
Khan  chacha. 

“It  was  very  simple.  First  when  you  managed  to  climb  the  train  and  sat  next 
to  me  you  said  “Shukar  Bhagwan ”  though  you  were  dressed  like  Rahim 
chacha,  our  tonga  wala.  But  Rahim  chacha  always  says  “Allah”  and  not 
Bhagwan.  Again  you  said  “Dhanyawad”  with  “Namaste”  instead  of 
“Shukriya”  with  “adab”.  So  I  became  curious.  And  when  lastly  you  said  “Hey 
Bhagwan ”  your  hands  shook  and  the  paper  dropped  from  your  hands.  I  read 
the  paper  quickly  as  you  were  sitting  with  your  eyes  dossed  and  I  gave  the 
paper  to  Babuji.  And  then  you  know  the  rest.” 

“Yes,  I  was  shaken  for  a  little  while,  but  then  I  closed  my  eyes  to  think  of 
some  plan.  But  you  outdid  me,”  Chacha  said. 

“Your  idea  of  hiding  papers  under  Amma’s  saree  was  really  brilliant 
because  the  police  searched  everything,  even  my  coat  pocket,  but  they  didn’t 
touch  your  Amma.”  Ram  Swarup  patted  Govind  with  pride. 

“And  you  cleverly  fooled  the  police  by  slipping  purposely  and  crying  out  to 
collect  the  crowd,”  Khan  chacha  added. 

“But  the  best  part  was  my  free  ride  in  Khan  chacha’s  arms.  I  am  sure  his 
arms  must  be  aching.”  Govind  touched  his  Khan  chacha’s  arms. 

“No  beta,  I  was  really  proud  to  carry  you.  You  don’t  know  how  many  lives 
you  have  saved.  But  now  I  must  make  a  move,”  Khan  chacha  said.  He  hugged 
Govind  and  was  about  to  fold  his  hands  in  namaste  to  Ram  Swarup  and  his 
wife  when  Govind  said,  doing  “adab”,  “Khan  chacha,  Khudahafiz ” 
“ Khudahafiz  Bhai  sah,  and  Bhabhi  jan\  Khan  chacha  did  adab  and 
disappeared  in  the  darkness. 


8.  Simon ,  Go  Back 


[ Disturbed  by  involvement  of  the  masses,  the  British  Government 
decided  to  introduce  some  constitutional  reforms.  The  Simon 
Commission  was  appointed  to  suggest  the  reforms.  No  Indian  was 
included  in  the  Commission.  As  a  result,  wherever  the  Simon 
Commission  went,  it  was  greeted  with  black  flags  and  protests .] 

“NOW  MOHAN!  IS  it  going  in  the  right  direction?” asked  Suresh  pulling  the 
kite  string  with  expert  fingers. 

“Pull  it  back!”  shouted  Mohan,  his  eyes  on  the  black  dot  flitting  high  up 
above  the  walls  of  the  Government  House. 

Suresh,  his  crutch  thrown  to  the  ground,  was  balanced  rather  precariously 

on  one  leg.  He  whirled  around  and  tightened  the  string  further,  “Now?”  he 
asked. 

Ves!  its  cleared  the  bushes  along  the  boundary  wall.  Look,  there  it  goes!” 

The  kite  floated  above  the  boundary  and  hovered  over  the  roof  of  the 
building  inside. 

“You’ve  done  it,”  cried  Mohan  admiringly,  “My,  you  really  are  an  expert!” 

Suresh  looked  pleased  at  this  comment.  He  picked  up  his  crutch  and  tucked 
it  under  his  arm  carelessly.  Another  daring  idea  had  entered  his  mind. 

“Mohan!”  he  cried  excitedly,  “Lets  go  in!  To  have  a  look!” 

In?  Mohan  was  amazed,  You  mean  inside  the  Governor’s  residence?” 

“Yes,  why  not?  Don’t  you  want  to  watch  the  fun?” 
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“But. ..but...”  Mohan  glanced  furtively  at  the  crutch.  “D’You  think  you’ll...! 
What  if  they  see  us  and  try  to  catch  us?” 

The  glance  at  his  crutch  made  Suresh  more  determined.  “Who  can  catch 
us?”  he  asked,  “I  can  run,  can’t  1?  Come  on!” 

Reluctantly,  Mohan  followed  his  friend.  Suresh  had  dropped  down  the 
spool  of  thread  which  held  the  kite  and  had  already  hobbled  close  to  the 
boundary  wall.  He  left  his  crutch  at  the  base  and  pulled  himself  up  the  wall. 
Before  Mohan  could  rush  to  help  him,  he  was  already  astride  the  wall.  The  two 
boys  jumped  down  into  the  bushes.  Stooping  low,  they  crawled  to  the  edge  of 
the  bushy  hedge  and  peeped  out. 

They  were  at  the  back  of  the  Governor’s  residence.  No  far  from  them,  on  a 
terrace  surrounded  by  rosebeds,  was  set  a  table  with  cups  and  saucers.  A  group 
of  Englishmen  sat  around  the  table. 

“They're  having  tea!”  whispered  Mohan. 

“Ssh.... Where’s  the  kite?” 

“There!” 

The  black  kite  was  floating  leisurely  downwards,  in  no  hurry  to  reach  the 
ground. 

“Look,  there’s  the  man  called  Simon!”  pointed  out  Suresh  excitedly.  “I 
have  seen  his  picture  in  papers.  I  can  recognise  him!” 

“The  kite’s  over  their  heads!”  giggled  Mohan. 

The  group  on  the  terrace  looked  in  amazement  at  the  black  kite  fluttering 
above.  It  was  now  close  enough  for  the  letters  to  be  clearly  visible. 

“SIMON,  GO  BACK!”  the  words,  painted  in  white,  looked  bold  on  the 
black  background. 

The  kite  fluttered  slowly  down  on  to  the  steps  of  the  terrace.  It  caused  a  lot 
of  confusion.  The  two  boys  struggled  to  keep  themselves  from  giggling  as  they 
watched  the  scene.  Servants  ran  to  catch  the  kite.  It  was  brought  to  the  table  by 
a  solemn  bearer,  who  had  placed  the  kite  properly  on  a  tray.  The  bearer  bowed 
as  he  handed  the  kite  to  the  senior  most  officer.  Suresh  and  Mohan  giggled 
helplessly. 
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The  kite  was  brought  to  the  table  by  a  solemn  bearer. 
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But  the  officers  on  the  terrace  were  not  amused.  One  of  them  spoke  angrily, 
while  another  tried  to  explain  and  pacify.  Then  an  order  was  given  out.  T  wo 
orderlies  rushed  to  carry  it  out. 

“They’ll  hunt  for  the  culprits  now!”  hissed  Suresh.  “Quick,  lets  make  our 
escape!” 

The  two  boys  crawled  quickly  back  the  way  they  had  come.  They  climbed 
the  wall  and  jumped  down  on  the  ground  outside. 

“Here’s  your  precious  leg!”  smiled  Mohan  as  he  picked  up  the  crutch  and 
handed  it  to  his  friend,  “Run  now!  We  have  a  head  start,  for  it’ll  take  them 
some  time  to  reach  the  gate!” 

“We’ll  be  far  by  then!”  laughed  Suresh. 

As  soon  as  the  two  were  at  a  safe  distance,  they  stopped  to  thump  each 
other  on  their  backs. 

“We  did  it!”  cried  Suresh  triumphantly. 

“Inspite  of  your  leg!”  admired  Mohan. 

“Oh,  my  leg  does  not  stop  me  from  doing  what  1  want  to!”  cried  Suresh 
proudly.  He  flung  his  crutch  up  in  the  air  and  caught  it  again  as  it  fell.  “I  can  do 
all  that  you  with  your  two  legs  can!” 

Later,  when  Mohan  and  Suresh  reached  the  school  ground,  where  people 
had  gathered  for  the  procession,  they  found  everybody  quite  excited. 

“You  know,  someone  dropped  a  kite  into  the  Governor’s  Residence!” 
Gopal  informed  them  excitedly. 


“Imagine,  what  a  daring  thing  to  do!” 


called  out  someone  else. 


People  were  full  of  admiration  at  the  unknown  person  who  had  dared  to 
send  the  kite  into  the  British  den.  Mohan  and  Suresh  smiled  as  they  joined  the 
others.  The  crowd  gathered  there  was  collecting  the  badges  and  the  banners 
that  would  be  held  by  them  in  the  procession. 

“Simon,  Go  back!”  announced  the  banners. 


The  whole  country  was  up  in  protest  at  the  British  Government's  decision 
to  frame  new  rules  for  the  Indian  Constitution,  for  the  Committee  formed  to 
suggest  the  reforms  did  not  include  any  Indians.  Though  the  rules  were  for 
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Indians,  not  a  single  Indian  had  been  invited  to  participate  in  the  discussions. 
The  Committee,  consisting  only  of  Britishers,  was  headed  by  a  man  called  Sir 
John  Simoq.  All  parties,  therefore,  had  agreed  to  boycott  the  Simon 
Commission.  Wherever  it  went,  the  Commission  was  greeted  with  black  flags 
and  calls  to  Simon  to  “Go  back." 

And  now  the  people  in  Suresh’s  town  were  preparing  to  show  black  flags  to 
Sir  John  Simon.  Suresh,  who  had  watched  the  preparations,  was  eager  to  join 
the  processionists.  He  hobbled  to  the  young  man,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
crowd  and  seemed  to  be  the  leader. 

“May  I  hold  a  placard  too?”  he  asked  the  youth. 

“Y ou?”  the  young  student’s  gaze  travelled  down  Suresh’s  body  to  rest  on  his 
crutches. 

“Yes,  why  not?”  Suresh  straightened  himself  proudly,  “1  want  to  be  in  the 
procession  too!” 

4  No,  no!  I  won’t  take  the  responsibility  of  a  lame  kid!”  exclaimed  the 
student.  He  shook  his  head,”  Suppose  you  fall  or  something?  There’ll  be  quite  a 
rush  there!” 

Suresh’s  face  fell  but  Mohan  came  to  his  rescue. 

“Come  on  Amar  Bhaiya,  Suresh  can  look  after  himself  quite  well.  He  can 
do  everything  as  well  as  any  of  us.” 

“I  am  not  helpless,”  Suresh  pleaded,  “Let  me  come.” 

But  Amar  still  shook  his  head  and  looked  doubtful.  At  last  Mohan  let  out 
his  trump  card. 

“  Y ou  know,  it  was  we  who  dropped  the  kite  into  the  Governor’s  residence”. 

There  was  an  excited  stir  as  the  people  around  him  heard  his  words.  M  ohan 
continued  triumphantly,  “And  d’you  know,  it  was  Suresh  who  actually  flew  the 
kite?” 

“What?”  cried  an  excited  boy. 

“Suresh?”  asked  one  of  the  girls. 

“Suresh,  you!”  cried  a  few  of  the  men.  The  crowd  standing  in  an  orderly 
manner,  broke  into  confusion  as  everyone  rushed  to  have  a  look  at  the  heroes 
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of  the  kite  incident.  Suresh  felt  proud  at  all  theattention.  But  it  only  seemed  to 
annoy  Amar. 

•  / 

“Get  back,  everybody!  Its  time  to  leave  and  you  are  all  getting  excited  about 
a  kite.  Simon  will  be  arriving  any  moment  at  the  crossing!” 

“May  1  come  then?”  asked  Suresh  happily,  stretching  out  a  hand  to  take  a 
placard  from  Amar’s  hands. 

“Of  course  not!  Its  one  thing  to  fly  a  kite,  and  another  to  join  in  this 
procession.  Y ou’d  better  stay  here  where  its  safe.  Y ou  never  know,  there  may 
be  a  lathi  charge  by  the  police.  Where  will  you  be  then?  Who  will  look  after 
you.” 

Dismayed,  Suresh  fell  back  as  the  men,  women,  girls  and  boys  all  surged 
past  him  to  form  into  a  procession  again.  The  khadi-clad  student,  Amar  was 
yelling  out  instructions. 

“Remember,  we  must  be  totally  peaceful.  Even  if  they  hit,  we  must  not  hit 
back!” 

“Will  there  be  a  laathi-charge?”  asked  someone. 

“How  do  I  know?  There  may  be.  But  whatever  happens,  we  must  remain 
peaceful.  That’s  what  Gandhiji  has  said.  Even  the  most  vicious  violence  will 
have  to  be  met  with  non-violence!  Understand  everyone?” 

“Yest,  yes!”  cried  out  the  voices,  male  and  female,  young  and  old. 

“Those  who  don’t  have  the  courage  to  face  laathis  peacefully  must  stay 
back!”  ordered  Amar,  “Others  may  start!” 

The  people  marched  out  through  the  gate.  Suresh,  watching  them,  felt  his 
eyes  fill  up  with  tears  of  frustration  and  humiliation.  They  were  all  going- 
men,  women,  girls,  boys — everyone,  except  him.  Each  was  courageous  enough 
to  face  whatever  awaited  him,  except  him.  At  least,  that  is  what  Amar  felt. 

But  it  was  not  true.  He  was  not  a  coward.  Hadn’t  he  dared  to  enter  the 
forbidden  territory  only  a  few  hours  ago?  Hadn’t  he  raced  as  fast  as  Mohan  on 
his  two  good  legs?  Of  course,  he  was  just  as  good  and  brave  as  any  of  the  rest. 

Suresh  raised  his  head  high.  He  did  not  care  what  Amar  said.  He  would 
show  him.  He  would  prove  to  the  others  that  he  was  their  equal,  if  not  better 
than  them.  Having  come  to  a  decision,  Suresh  ran  to  catch  up  with  the 
procession.  He  pushed  his  way  through  the  crowd.  People  parted  themselves  to 
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give  him  passage  and  he  reached  the  front  without  any  difficulty.  There  was 
Mohan!  * 

“I  have  come!”  shouted  Suresh  as  he  caught  up  with  his  friend. 

“Good!  But  keep  quiet.  Amar  will  ask  you  to  return  if  he  sees  you  here!” 

The  two  marched  side  by  side  with  all  the  others. 

i 

The  procession  soon  reached  the  spot  which  John  Simon  and  the  other 
officers  were  to  pass  on  their  way  to  office.  The  protestors  lined  up  on  both 
sides  of  the  road. 

As  the  carriages  carrying  the  Simon  Commission  drew  near,  people  began 
to  shout,  “Simon,  go  back!”  They  waved  their  flags  and  placards  and  chanted 
the  words,  “Simon,  go  back!  Go  back  Simon!” 

Suresh  joined  happily  in  the  chanting. 

Suddenly  some  excited  youths  swarmed  down  on  the  road.  Others 
followed.  Soon  the  road  was  blocked.  Suresh  too  followed  Mohan  on  to  the 
street. 

Policemen  tried  to  push  away  the  protestors.  But  the  protestors  had  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  boycott  and  refused  to  leave.  The  crowd  continued  to  chant  and 
wave  the  placards  as  the  carriages  approached  closer. 

Suresh,  now  in  the  front,  chanted  louder  than  all  the  rest.  At  last  Amar’s 
eyes  fell  on  him.  He  caught  the  boy’s  arm  and  gave  him  an  angry  look. 

“Suresh,  didn’t  I  tell  you  not  to  come?  There’s  going  to  be  trouble.  Please  go 
back!”  he  scolded. 

Suresh  ignored  the  scolding,  and  continued  to  shout  with  the  others. 
Fortunately  the  crowd  separated  the  two  again,  much  to  Suresh ’s  relief. 

Soon  the  carriages  carrying  the  Committee  members  could  not  move 
further  because  of  the  crowd  that  blocked  the  street.  Policemen  appealed  to  the 
people  to  clear  the  way. 

“Get  back!  Make  way!”  they  shouted.  They  ordered  people  to  clear  the 
passage,,  but  their  calls  fell  on  deaf  ears.  The  crowd  on  the  street  refused  to 
move.  Instead  more  people  swarmed  on  to  the  street. 

“Simon,  go  back!”  They  waved  their  placards  and  shouted. 
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Suddenly  there  was  a  shout  and  a  shrill  whistle.  To  everyone’s  shock, 
policemen  had  begun  to  hit  out  with  laathis.  The  man  next  to  Suresh  received  a 
blow  on  his  head  and  sank  silently  to  the  ground.  Before  Suresh’s  horrified  eyes 
two  more  men  beside  him  fell  too.  None  had  raised  a  hand  in  retaliation. 

“Stay  back  everyone!”  Suresh  heard  Amar  shout.  The  student  rushed 
towards  the  policemen,  pushing  the  women  and  girls  protectively  behind  him. 
Suresh  felt  a  sneaking  admiration  for  Amar,  who  at  risk  to  himself,  was  trying 
to  protect  the  others.  He  edged  closer  to  the  young  leader. 

Just  then,  he  saw  the  raised  laathi  about  to  fall  on  Amar.  “Look  out!”  he 
screamed.  Quick  as  a  flash  of  lightning  he  pulled  out  his  crutch  from  beneath 
his  arm.  His  first  instinct  was  to  hit  the  man  wielding  the  laathi.  But  he 
remembered  just  in  time.  They  were  not  to  hit  back.  Suresh  held  up  his  crutch 
to  meet  the  blow. 

Crash!  The  laathi  struck  the  crutch  a  hard  blow,  sending  it  spinning  from 
Suresh’s  hands.  But  he  had  managed  to  save  Amar.  He  was  just  able  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  Amar’s  surprised,  grateful  glance  before  he  himself  fell  down.  Left 
without  support  in  the  mad  rush,  he  had  lost  his  balance.  Legs  stamped  past  as 
he  lay  on  the  ground.  Amar  ran  to  help  the  boy.  He  somehow  succeeded  in 
dragging  him  aside. 

At  last  the  police  managed  to  clear  a  passage  for  the  carriages.  John  Simon 
and  his  colleagues  proceeded  to  the  Secretariat. 

On  the  side  of  the  road,  Amar  tried  to  revive  the  injured  Suresh  who  seemed 
to  be  in  a  faint. 

“Get  up!  You’re  arrested!”  a  rough  voice  addressed  him  curtly.  It  was  a 
policeman.  He  pulled  him  up  unceremoniously  and  pointed  to  a  carriage  which 
had  just  arrived.  The  policemen  were  rounding  up  the  protestors  and 
shepherding  them  towards  the  waiting  vehicles. 

“I’m  coming,”  replied  Amar.  The  policeman  now  prodded  Suresh  with  his 
boots. 

“Get  up,  boy!”  he  cried,  “Don’t  pretend.  You’re  arrested!” 

Arrested?  The  word  was  like  magic.  Suresh  opened  his  eyes  and  tried  to  get 
up.  He  was  thrilled  at  the  thought  of  going  to  jail,  like  other  freedom  fighters. 
He  groped  about  for  his  crutch,  but  suddenly  remembered  that  it  was  gone. 

“Here,  take  my  arm!”  It  was  Amar’s  voice.  Suresh  looked  at  the  leader  in 
dismay.  Without  his  crutch,  he  was  even  more  of  a  helpless  burden.  Amar 
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would  never  let  him  accompany  the  others  into  jail  now.  He  was  sure  to  scold 
him  and  send  him  back. 

Y our  crutch  is  broken,”  said  Amar  gently,  “But  never  mind.  Y ou  can  walk 
to  the  temple  with  me.  Come,  let’s  go!” 

Suresh  continued  to  look  puzzled  and  doubtful.  He  could  not  believe  his 
ears. 


“Come  on,  don’t  you  see,  the  chariot  waits  for  us?  It’ll  take  us  to  the  temple. 
Can  you  walk  till  there  with  me?” 

Still  the  boy  stared  at  his  leader’s  face.  Did  he  no  longer  consider  him  to  be  a 
weak  and  helpless  being?  “You  mean.. .can  I  really  come?”  he  stammered, 
“Won’t. ..won’t  I  cause  you  botheration?” 

Amar  smiled  and  pulled  at  Suresh’s  arm. 

“Not  at  all”,  answered  Amar  with  a  sm'ile.  ‘You  faced  the  laathis  without 
hitting  back.  You  showed  the  strength  and  courage  of  a  true  satyagrahi.  You 
are  one  of  us  now!” 

“Really!”  cried  Suresh  feeling  proud  and  thrilled  at  Amar’s  words. 

“Of  course,  and  you  saved  me  too.  You  are  my  friend  now.  Come,  don’t  you 
wish  to  join  the  other  freedom  fighters  and  experience  the  glory  of  going  to 
jail?”  asked  Amar. 

“I  do!”  cried  Suresh,  catching  Amar’s  arm  gratefully.  The  two  marched 
towards  the  waiting  carriage. 

“Suresh!  You  too?”  cried  out  a  voice.  It  was  Mohan,  who  was  already  in  the 
vehicle.  He  stretched  out  his  hands  to  pull  up  his  friends.  Many  other  pairs  of 
helpful  arms  stretched  out  to  pull  Suresh  up  into  the  carriage. 

It  was  packed  to  the  full  with  men,  women  and  children.  The  satyagrahis 
began  to  sing  joyously  as  the  carriage  started  on  its  way. 
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The  air  continued  to  echo  with  the  sounds  of  their  singing,  until  the  carriage 
at  last  vanished  through  the  gates  of  the  Central  Jail. 


9.  We  are  One 


[Following  Gandhiji’s  method  of  non-co-operation,  farmers  and 

peasants  of  Bardoli  under  the  leadership  of  Sardar  Patel,  refused  to 

pay  increased  taxes  on  land.  Women  did  not  lag  behind  and 

contributed  to  the  struggle.] 

“BE  A  GOOD  boy  and  have  this  kanji”. 

“No.,  no,  I  don’t  want  kanji,  I  want  milk.  Why  can’t  I  get  milk?”  little  Devu 
asked  his  mother  Hansaben. 

“Don’t  you  know,  Gora  Sahibs  have  taken  away  our  cattle?  How  can  you 
get  milk  when  there  are  no  cows  and  buffalloes?”  Nalini,  Devu’s  elder  sister 
admonished  him  before  Hansaben  could  reply. 

“Oon”,  howled  Devu.  “1  want  milk  only.  Why  don’t  you  get  our  cows  back? 
Why  have  those  gora  Sahibs  taken  away  our  cows,  Ba?”  Devu  asked. 

“Because  Bapu  and  others  are  not  paying  lagaan  (land  revenue)  to  them,” 
Nalini  showed  off  her  knowledge. 

“But  why  are  they  not  paying  lagaan?”  Devu  wanted  to  know. 

“That  1  don’t  know,”  Nalini  conceded. 

“There  have  been  no  rains,  therefore  no  crops.  How  will  farmers  get  money 
to  pay  lagaan  then?  And  on  top  of  it,  these  gora  Sahibs  are  asking  for  increased 
rates.  Since  your  Bapu  and  other  farmers  refused  to  pay  higher  rates  they  have 
taken  away  our  cattle  and  other  valuable  things  from  our  houses,”  Hansaben 
tried  to  explain  the  situation  to  her  children. 

“But  now  be  a  good  boy  and  try  to  eat  this  ‘kanji’.  See  I  have  added  some 
more  ‘gur’  to  it,  for  you”,  Hansaben  coaxed  Devu  and  put  the  cup  of  kanji  to 
his  mouth. 
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Devu  took  one  sip.  He  just  could  not  swallow  it  inspite  of  his  efforts.  He 
tried  his  best  to  control  himself,  but  felt  sick  and  brought  out  everything.  He 
felt  very  weak  after  vomiting  and  lay  still. 

“O  God!  What  will  I  do  now?  This  boy  is  getting  worse  day  by  day,” 
Hansaben  thought  worriedly  as  she  wiped  Devu  and  put  him  to  bed. 

As  she  covered  him  she  heard  a  sound.  “Hisst...Histt”.  She  looked  around 
but  could  not  see  any  one.  She  returned  to  her  work.  “Histt...Histt...,”  she 
heard  it  again  and  looked  over  her  shoulder.  She  saw  a  shadow  near  the 
window  that  opened  into  the  backyard  of  their  house.  She  went  to  the  window 
and  peeped  out.  “Jhumki”.  She  was  surprised  to  see  the  woman  standing 
outside.  “What  are  you  doing  here  at  this  time?  If  you  have  come  to  collect  cow 
dung  for  fuel,  there  is  none,”  she  told  Jhumki,  the  untouchable  woman  who 
came  to  collect  cow  dung  from  their  neighbourhood  every  day. 

“No,  I  have  not  come  to  collect  cow  dung.  I  have  brought  something  for 
you.  Please  come  to  the  backyard,”  Jhumki  said  and  moved  off  swiftly  as  she 
heard  some  footsteps.  Hansaben  quickly  finished  her  cleaning,  washed  her 
hands  and  rushed  to  the  backyard.  She  did  not  see  Jhumki  anywhere. 
“Jhumki!  Jhumki!  Where  are  you?”  She  called  softly  but  there  was  no 
response.  She  turned  back,  muttering  “What  a  funny  woman!  She  asked  me  to 
come  out  and  there  is  no  trace  of  her.” 

“Motaben,”  she  heard  the  familiar  voice  and  saw  Jhumki  calling  from 
behind  a  big  tamarind  tree.  “I  hid  as  I  saw  a  policeman  coming  this  side.” 

Hansaben  went  near  the  tree.  She  saw  an  earthen  pot  under  the  tree, 
covered  with  a  clean  cloth  and  a  bundle  of  forest  dry  wood. 

Jhumki  uncovered  the  earthen  pot.  It  was  full  of  milk.  “This  is  for  little 
Devu.  I  know  he  is  not  well.  Please  take  it.”  Jhumki  explained  and  requested. 

“But  Jhumki,  how  can  I?”  Hansaben  hesitated. 

“I  know  we  are  untouchable,  but  milk  is  not.  And  if  you  accept  others  will 
follow.” 

“But  what  about  your  kids?”  Hansaben  asked. 

“Motaben,”  Jhumki  addressed  Hansaben  as  her  elder  sister,  “We  do  sell 
some  milk  every  day  in  the  market  after  giving  our  children.  N ow  we  will  bring 
it  to  you,  if  you  accept.” 

“But  if  those  policewalas  see  you,  they  will  not  only  snatch  the  milk  but  may 
put  you  in  jail.” 
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“Don’t  worry  Motaben,  those  policewalas  will  not  touch  us  untouchables. 
My.  friends  and  I  will  hide  the  milk  and  bring  it.  You  can  distribute  it  then,” 
Jhumki  suggested. 

Hansaben  was  still  hesitant.  Just  then  she  heard  Nalini  calling  “Ba,  ba, 
where  are  you?  Come  soon.  Devu  is  not  moving.” 

“Please,  Motaben  take  it,  give  it  to  Devu,  save  his  life.  Milk  will  revive 
him,”  Jhumki  pleaded.  Hansaben  gave  a  grateful  look  to  Jhumki,  picked  up 
the  pot  and  rushed  to  give  the  milk  to  her  sick  son. 

Devu  was  still  sleeping  when  Dhanikbhai,  Devu’s  father,  came  home  after 
the  meeting  of  the  farmers  with  Vallabhbhai  Patel.  Gandhiji  had  sent  Vallabh- 
bhai  Patel  to  lead  the  Bardoli  Satyagraha.  “How  is  Devu?”  he  asked.  Hansaben 
told  him  that  Devu  was  sleeping  after  drinking  the  milk  brought  by  Jhumki, 
the  untouchable  woman.  Other  women  had  followed  her  in  accepting  the  milk. 

“Very  good,  we  must  all  be  together,  because  this  is  going  to  be  a  long  fight 
and  at  all  cost  we  must  sustain  and  win  it.” 

Things  worked  well  for  a  few  days.  Devu  recovered.  Other  children  too  got 
milk  regularly. 

But  one  day  the  news  came  that  Vallabhbhai  Patel  and  other  prominent 
farmers,  including  Dhanikbhai  were  arrested.  There  was  a  country  wide  hartal 
in  support  of  farmers  of  Bardoli  who  refused  to  pay  higher  rate  of  land  revenue 
to  the  British  Government. 

The  British  Government  thought  that  once  the  men  were  put  behind  the 
bars  the  women  would  not  be  able  to  sustain  the  movement  and  it  would  crack. 
Without  men  there  would  be  no  cash  in  the  families  and  sustenance  would 
become  difficult  every  day. 

“Don’t  bring  milk  from  tomorrow.”  Motaben  told  Jhumki  one  afternoon 
when  the  women  had  all  gathered  in  Motaben’s  courtyard. 

“Why?  Are  your  getting  back  your  cattle  or  are  you  bowing  down  to  those 
gora  Sahibs?”  Jhumki  asked. 

“Never!”  Motaben  said  with  pride.  “But  you  see  as  our  men  are  in  jail,  we 
have  no  cash  now  to  pay  for  the  milk.” 

“Who  is  asking  you  for  money?  Did  we  ever  ask?  We  accepted  the  money 
because  you  insisted.  We  may  be  untouchables  but  we  are  not  so  inhuman  that 
we’d  let  children  suffer  for  lack  of  cash.  We  will  supply  milk  as  usual.  Pay  us 
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when  Motabhai  and  others  are  free  and  you  get  money.”  Jhumki  settled  tjie 
issue. 

* 

Jhumki  and  her  friends  added  vegetables  and  fruits  to  their  supplies, 
knowing  that  without  cash  Motaben  and  the  other  women  would  find  it 
difficult  to  buy  them  from  the  market.  Thus  these  Bardoli  women,  made  of 
sterner  stuff,  kept  the  movement  going.  As  days  passed  and  the  grain  stocks 
decreased  they  ate  once  a  day  but  kept  their  children  fed. 

One  day  Jhumki  did  not  come.  Hansaben  and  the  other  ladies  made 
discreet  enquiries  about  her,  but  couldn’t  get  any  clue.  On  the  third  day,  they 
gathered  at  Hansben’s  place  to  chalk  out  a  strategy  to  fight  the  situation. 

Two  teenage  girls  escorted  by  two  three  boys  entered  the  courtyard.  The 
girls  had  pots  of  milk  on  their  heads,  while  the  boys  had  brought  some 
vegetables  for  them. 

“Who  are  you?”  Hansaben  asked  the  tall  girl. 

“I  am  Lacchi,  Jhumki’s  daughter,”  she  replied. 

“What  happened  to  Jhumki?  Is  she  ill?”  one  of  the  ladies  gathered  asked 
with  concern. 

“No,  Ba  was  caught  by  the  police.” 

“What?  Has  she  been  put  in  jail?”  Hansaben  asked  worriedly. 

“No,  no  Motaben,  they  just  gave  her  a  warning.  Therefore  now  onwards  we 
will  bring  milk  and  vegetables.  But  Ba  will  see  you  tomorrow,”  explained 
Lacchi. 

Next  day,  Hansaben  and  her  friends  waited  eagerly  for  Jhumki.  As  soon  as 
she  arrived  with  two  other  friends,  they  surrounded  her. 

“What  happened  Jhumki?  Did  they  beat  you?  Did  they  insult  you?” she  was 
showered  with  questions, 

Jhumki  squatted  down  and  said,  “No,  no,  they  did  not  insult  or  beat  me.” 

“What  happened  then?”  Sharayu  ben  asked. 

“How  did  you  manage  to  get  free?”  Kusumben  enquired. 

“Aare  Ben,  that  gora  sab  and  his  men  did  not  touch  me.  I  tricked  them 
especially  the  gora  police  officer,  though  the  other  policeman  knew  what  I  was 
upto.” 
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“Jhumki,  don’t  talk  in  riddles.  Tell  us  what  happened.  We  don’t  want  you 
to  take  risks  for  us,”  Hansaben  said. 

“O.K.,  I  will  tell  from  the  beginning.  Two  days  back  I  was  coming  as  usual 
with  the  milk-pot  and  some  vegetables  hidden  in  the  grass  bundle.  There  was  a 
gora  police  officer  and  another  police  man  at  the  Ganesh  Chowraha.  Th tgora 
police  stopped  me  and  asked,  ‘O,  woman  where  are  you  going?’”  Jhumki 
imitated  the  gora  Police  Officer  so  well  that  all  started  laughing. 

“Then?”  it  was  Sharayuben  who  asked  impatiently. 

“I  told  him,  I  was  going  home  after  collecting  the  grass  for  my  cow,” 
Jhumki  replied. 

‘Let  me  see’,  said  the  gora  police  officer.  And  inspite  of  the  policeman’s 
warning  that  1  was  an  untouchable  he  pulled  the  bundle  down. 

‘Thadak’,  the  milk  pot  broke  and  milk  started  flowing. 

‘Why  have  you  hidden  the  milk  under  the  grass,  what  else  is  there?’ The  gora 
police  officer  poked  at  the  bundle  and  discovered  the  vegetables.” 

“ Bapre  then?”  Kusumben  asked  with  alarm. 

“The  gora  police  thought  that  1  was  a  thief  and  had  stolen  milk  and 
vegetables  from  somebody’s  farm.” 

“But  you  are  not  a  thief,  Jhumki,”  Hansaben  said  vehemently. 

“1  know  Motaben,  but  if  1  had  denied  the  theft,  he  would  have  found  out 
that  1  take  milk  and  vegetables  to  you.  In  fact  the  other  policeman  guessed  as 
much.  He  told  the  gora  officer  to  imprison  me.  So  I  had  to  act  swiftly  and  so  I 
pretended  and  said,  ‘Sab,  I  am  a  poor  woman  trying  to  feed  my  children,  so 
excuse  me  Sab.  I  will  not  steal  again.  I  promise’”,  Jhumki  enacted  the  scene. 

“Then  the  gora  Sab  excused  you?”  Kusumben  asked. 

“No,  not  then,  because  the  other  policeman  said, ‘Sab,  she  is  acting,  she  has 
not  stolen  those  vegetables.  She  is  taking  them  for  the  families  of  those 
Satyagrahi  farmers.’” 

“My  Goodness,  what  happened  then?”  Hansaben  asked. 

“Somehow,  I  managed  to  convince  the  gora  Sab.  He  let  me  go  with  a 
warning. 
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After  that  I  went  back.  Next  day,  the  policeman  kept  a  watch  on  me  as  1 
passed  the  chowk.  But  1  was  not  carrying  any  milk  or  vegetables.  I  was  feeling 
worried  about  you.  Then  Lacchi  and  her  friends  came  forward  to  help.  So  from 
now  on  they  will  bring  the  supplies,”  Jhumki  assured  them. 

“But  Jhumki,  suppose  those  children  get  caught.” 

“No,  Motaben,  those  teenagers  are  clever.  They  take  a  round-about  road; 
and  will  change  the  route  every  day.  There  are  about  12  of  them.  Four  will 
carry  the  supply,  while  others  will  keep  watch.  They  will  take  turns  to  avoid 
suspicion.” 

Hansaben  and  others  were  touched  by  the  help  which  Jhumki,  her  friends 
and  their  children  were  rendering  at  great  risk. 

When  Hansaben  expressed  their  gratitude,  Jhumki  said,  “Ben,  you  are  all 
fighting  against  the  Gora  Sarkar,  we  are  doing  our  little  bit,  so  that  you  may 
win  this  fight.  This  Gora  Sarkar  must  go.” 

The  women  felt  relieved  for  a  tew  days.  But  as  the  days  passed  the  foodgrain 
situation  deteriorated.  Now  they  fasted  thrice  a  week  to  preserve  the  stock. 

“What  are  we  going  to  do  now,  Hansaben?  Our  grain  stocks  are  almost 
exhausted,”  Kantaben  asked  one  afternoon  when  the  ladies  had  gathered  as 
usual  in  Hansaben’s  courtyard  to  share  the  vegetables  and  milk. 

It  was  more  than  two  months  since  the  Bardoli  Satyagraha  had  started. 
Most  of  the  men  were  in  jails.  The  home  front  was  managed  by  women  folk 
with  equal  determination.  They  met  everyday  to  discuss  the  situation.  Anxiety 
was  visible  on  all  faces. 

“Don’t  worry,  Motaben,”  Jhumki  who  had  become  a  regular  visitor  to 
these  meetings  along  with  her  friends  said,  “We  will  keep  you  supplied. 
Whatever  we  get  from  our  cattle,  gardens,  little  fields  we  will  share  with  you,” 
she  assured. 

“Yes,  Motaben  we  are  all  with  you,”  Jhumki’s  friends  joined  her. 

“See,  we  have  all  brought  along  a  little  bajra.”  They  brought  out  small 
bundles  tied  along  their  waists  and  in  no  time  a  heap  of  bajra  was  formed. 

“Jhumki,  you  should  not  make  them  starve  for  us,”  Hansaben  said  in  a 
choked  voice. 
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“You  have  to  retain  your  strength  to  fight  those  gora  sabs.  You  must  not 
lose.  We  all  must  join  together  and  win.” 

“Yes,  Jhumki  you  are  right,  we  must  all  join  together.  Weare  all  one  in  this 
struggle,”  Kantaben  who  was  the  last  to  accept  Jhumki  as  one  of  them  patted 
Jhumki. 

Thus  the  struggle  went  on.  The  British  Government  was  astonished  at  the 
sustaining  power  of  the  peasants  and  farmers.  All  the  harsh  measures  had 
proved  ineffective  against  their  determination. 

They  realised  that  Indian  women  had  tremendous  moral  and  physical 
strength  and  formed  the  backbone  of  the  movement.  How  were  these  women 
keeping  up  the  struggle?  The  strictest  of  watch  yielded  no  information.  All  their 
efforts  to  break  their  strength  had  failed. 

The  Satyagraha  went  on. 

One  day,  Devu  and  Nalini  came  in  shouting  happily.  “Bapu  has  come! 
Bapu  has  come!”  The  women  were  busy  in  the  backyard  of  Hansaben’s  house. 
There  was  excitement  and  happy  cheers  as  Dhanikbhai,  followed  by  others, 
entered  Hansaben’s  house.  People  kept  on  pouring  in.  Almost  all  the  people  of 
the  village  were  there.  They  started  shouting  “Dhanikbhai  ki  jail.” 

“No,  it  is  not  my  victory.  We  all  have  won.” corrected  Dhanikbhai.  People 
cheered.  “The  British  Government  has  yielded.  We  will  not  pay  higher  rate  of 
land  revenue.  The  old  rates  are  restored.  Our  cattle  will  be  returned  and  our 
valuables  too.  Our  Satyagraha  has  won.  It  is  victory  of  Gandhiji’s  weapon  of 
Satyagraha.  Also  Vallabhbhai’s  leadership.  He  is  our  Sirdar,”  Dhanikbhai 
told  the  people. 

“Gandhiji  ki  jai,”  Dhanikbhai  shouted. 

“Sardar  Patel  ki  jai,”  people  responded  with  one  voice. 

As  the  resounding  echoes  died  down,  Hansaben  got  up  and  narrated  to 
them  how  Jhumki,  her  friends  and  teenagers  from  untouchable  colonies  had 
sustained  them  throughout  the  struggle. 

“Jhumkiben  ki  jai,”  people  shouted  spontaneously. 

“Don’t  call  them  untouchable  any  more.  They  are  Harijans.  People  of 
Hari — our  God.  Gandhiji  had  rightly  named  them  so.  Where  is  the  need  to 
have  separate  villages  or  colonies  when  we  are  all  one?”  asked  Dhanikbhai. 
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“Yes,  Motabhai,  we  are  all  one,”  agreed  others. 


The  policemen  who  had  come  to  watch  the  scene  were  surprised  to  see  and 
hear  the  loud  cry. 

“We  are  all  one!” 


10.  Turning  Point 

[After  a  violent  incident  at  Chauri  Chaura,  Gandhi  ji  withdrew  the 
Non-Cooperation  movement.  He  felt  that  the  people  had  not  yet 
understood  that  violence  had  no  place  in  their  struggle  for 
independence.  He  appealed  to  leaders  all  over  the  country  to  inculcate 
the  spirit  of  ‘ahimsa’  in  the  people.  The  Congress  immediately  got 
involved  in  this  task]. 

“SHARMA  JI,  SH  ARM  A  JI,”  called  Seth  Kanti  Chand,  barging  through  the 
back  door  in  Pandit  Ramswarup  Sharma’s  courtyard. 

“Sethji!”  razor  in  one  hand  Sharmaji  looked  up  in  astonishment.  “What’s 
wrong?”  he  asked. 

Sethji  looked  around.  Nobody  was  in  sight.  Picking  up  his  dhoti  he  hurried 
closer  to  Sharmaji  and  whispered,  “There  is  an  arrest  warrant  for  you.  Just 
now  my  friend  in  the  thana  sent  the  message.” 

“What?”  Sharmaji  stood  up  in  shock  and  disbelief,  “Arrest,  at  this  time?  I 
was  expecting  it  later  when  the  Civil  Disobedience  campaign  was  launched.” 

“Yes,  it  will  affect  the  party  work,”  spoke  Sethji  thoughtfully. 

“This  time  the  movement  must  be  absolutely  non-violent.  The  masses 
should  not  turn  violent  and  kill  officers  as  they  did  at  Chauri-Chaura.  Bapu  has 
warned  us  against  it.  And  I  have  to  organise  some  training  programmes  forthe 
Congress.  At  Mawana  the  party  office  needs  to  be  built  up,”  Sharmaji  said  as 
he  paused  to  think.  Suddenly  his  eyes  sparkled,  “I’ll  have  to  go  underground.  I 
must  finish'  my  work  before  I  am  arrested.” 

“How?”  asked  Sethji. 

“Hm,  I’ll  have  to  find  a  hiding  place,”  Sharmaji  answered. 
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“In  that  case  Pandit  ji,  consider  my  daulatkhana  (house)  as  your  hideout,” 
pleaded  Sethji. 

“No,  ho  Sethji.  I  can’t  let  you  take  that  risk,”  said  Sharmaji. 

“Sharmaji,  this  is  the  least  I  can  do  for  my  country,”  Sethji  insisted. 
“Moreover  they  know  that  this  miserly  bania  keeps  miles  away  fro.m  all  risks 
and  dangers,”  he  added. 

Sharmaji  laughed,  touched  Sethji’s  arm  and  said  we  all  know  that  you 
have  been  supporting  the  movement  quietly.  Alright  then,  let’s  go.  Sometimes 
the  police  travel  faster  than  the  news.” 

Quickly  Sharmaji  packed  his  shaving  kit,  pulled  his  towel  and  clothes  from 
the  clothes  line.  Just  as  he  moved  indoors  his  wife  handed  him  a  bundle.  She 
had  heard  everything.  With  words  of  solace  and  a  ‘namaskar’  he  went  out 
through  the  back  door. 

Pandit  Ramswarup  Sharma  was  active  at  organising  meetings,  raising 
funds  for  Congress  and  collecting  the  masses  to  join  in  the  struggle  for 
freedom.  After  Bapu  had  announced  the  launching  of  the  Civil  Disobedience 
movement,  he  had  heeded  his  call.  Bapu  preached  that  it  had  to  be  absolutely 
non-violent.  If  there  was  any  violence  anywhere  he  would  withdraw  the 
movement  just  as  he  had  done  after  the  Chauri-Chaura  incident.  The 
responsibility  to  keep  violence  at  bay  fell  on  the  local  leaders  all  over  the 
country.  Sharmaji  had  set  himself  this  task.  With  complete  dedication  he 
geared  up  the  masses  and  party  members  for  the  forthcoming  movement. 

Sardar  Gurmukh  Singh,  Sethji’s  trusted  assistant,  held  the  door  open  for 
the  leader.  Sharmaji  beamed  his  ever-so-pleasant  smile  at  Sardarji,  folded  his 
hands  and  said  a  ‘namaste.’  Walking  up  the  steps  Sharmaji  said,  “Sardarji  I 
need  your  help.  Today  I  must  attend  the  meeting  at  the  D.A.V.  School.” 

Sardarji  nodded  respectfully  as  he  shut  the  door. 

“But  how  can  you  attend  the  meeting?  The. police  are  hot  on  your  trail,” 
protested  Sethji. 

““Don’t  worry.  I  shall  disguise  myself.  Sardarji  will  help  me  to  become  like 
a  sardar.  Won’t  you  Sardarji?”  Sharmaji  smiled. 

To  Sethji’s  amazament  Sharmaji  quickly  changed  into  clothes  that  Sardarji 
brought  for  him.  Tall,  fair  and  muscular,  Sharmaji  looked  more  like  a  pathan 
in  salwar  and  loose  kurta.  But  known  for  his  smile — the  most  predominant 
feature  that  always  remained  fixed  on  his  face  and  added  charm  to  his 
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personality — Sharmaji’s  secret  stood  revealed.  The  smile  was  soon  hidden 
behind  a  bush  of  false  beard,  which  was  neatly  pasted  and  brushed.  Then  he 
tied  a  turban  around  his  head. 

Sharmaji  looked  at  himself  in  the  mirror  appreciating  the  disguise.  He 
looked  like  any  other  sardar.  Sharmaji  shook  hands  with  his  makeup  man. 
“Sat-shri-Akal,  Sardarji,”  he  said  with  a  typical  Punjabi  accent.  Both  Sethji 
and  Sardarji  laughed  aloud. 

“Take  care  Panditji,”  Sethji  warned. 

“Don’t  worry,  1  am  going  with  him,”  comforted  Sardarji. 

The  two  Sardars  marched  hand  in  hand  towards  the  D.  A.V.  School.  They 
turned  into  the  lane  in  front  of  the  red  brick  school.  They  found  the  busy 
market  filled  with  an  atmosphere  of  gaiety.  Small  stalls  of  the  Tuesday  market 
spread  their  wares  along  the  road  while  the  shoppers  argued  and  bargained 

noisily  along  the  market  lane.  The  sprawling  green  compound  of  the  D.A.V. 
School  near  the  market  was  also  bustling  with  activity.  In  one  corner  some 
millhands  were  holding  a  rally.  Passers— by  walked  across  1 6  hear  the 
grievances  of  the  speakers.  Several  tired  shoppers  stretched  themselves  and 
relaxed  on  the  grass  in  the  soothing  warmth  of  the  winter  sun. 

Sharmaji  quietly  crossed  the  busy  lane  and  stepped  into  the  school  hall. 
Khadi  clad  men  distinctly  bearing  the  trade  mark  of  Congress,  indulged  in 
serious  discussions  and  were  clustered  in  groups.  Sharmaji  moved  on  greeting 
men  with  a  ‘Namaste’  or  Mai  hind’,  to  which  most  responded  with  an  indifferent 
nod.  Nobody  recognised  him.  Quietly  he  took  his  place  near  the  window  on  the 
‘durries’,  as  he  heard  Hari  Babu,  the  Congress  secretary  ask,  “Its  already  three 
and  Sharmaji  has  not  come.”  Sharmaji  smiled  at  Sardarji  who  was  squatting 
next  to  him,  Sardarji  nodded  meaningfully. 

Suddenly  the  sound  of  heavy  boots  marching  in  the  verandah  towards  the 
hall  hushed  everybody  into  silence.  The  British  deputy  superintendent  of  police 
Richard  Smith  entered  with  five  policemen.  A  dazed  gathering  Watched  as 
D.S.  P.  Smith  marched  across  the  hall  and  stood  in  front  of  the  Window  next  to 
the  two  sardars.  Hari  Babu  came  forward  with  a  questioning  look  on  his  face, 
but  the  D.S.P.  stopped  him  by  raising  his  palm  in  a  gesture.  “Don’t  move,”  he 
shouted.  A  tense  uneasiness  spread  through  the  gathering  of  Congress 
members. 

“No  harm  will  be  done.  We  are  looking  for  Pandit  Ram  Swarup  Sharma.  I 
have  an  arrest  warrant  for  him,”  announced  the  D.S.P.  loudly  and  clearly. 

“Sharmaji!”  many  exclaimed  as  a  wave  of  shocked  surprise  swept  the  room. 
The  five  soldiers  lined  up  the  members  and  began  to  survey  each  man 
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individually.  Sharmaji  stood  behind  the  D.S.P.  with  drooping  shoulders  and 
folded  hand,  in  meek  submission  to  authority.  Richard  Smith  turned  around 
and  stared  at  him.  Sharmaji  was  nervous  for  a  moment.  Perhaps  the  D.S.P. 
had  seen  through  his  disguise. 

“Sardarji  what  are  you  doing  here?”  he  shouted  and  commanded,  “Go  and 
stand  with  the  others.” 

Dragging  his  feet  he  walked  across  the  room.  Pleased  at  his  escape  from 
such  a  close  encounter  and  with  renewed  confidence  Sharmaji  faced  the  stern 
eyes  of  the  soldiers. 

The  unsuccessful  search  ended.  The  police  left,  stomping  their  feet  in 
disgust  at  their  failure. 

As  soon  as  the  search  party  had  departed  everyone  expressed  vigorously 
and  loudly  their  concern  for  their  leader. 

“How  can  they  arrest,  Sharmaji,  without  any  rhyme  or  reason?”  said  one. 

/ 

“Because  he’s  our  leader,  must  they  put  him  behind  bars?”  fumed  another. 

Again  Sharmaji  smiled  at  Sardarji,  the  only  one  who  shared  his  secret  with 
him.  “Now,  I  can  reveal  my  identity  and  conduct  the  meeting,”  he  whispered  in 
Sardarji’s  ear.  ‘But  first  let  me  see  if  all  is  clear’,  he  thought  and  Sharmaji  went 
to  the  window,  as  the  discontent  within  the  room  grew  louder. 

From  the  window  he  saw  the  police  contingent,  which  had  raided  the 
school  building  a  short  while  ago,  inching  its  way  through  the  busy  street  on 
horses.  Outside,  the  rally  of  the  millhands  in  the  compound  had  suddenly 
frozen  into  silence.  All  eyes  turned  towards  the  police  contingent,  which  was 
turning  into  the  deserted  lane,  perpendicular  to  the  compound.  “They  came  to 
arrest  Sharmaji,”  someone  shouted  from  the  crowd.  The  news  of  Sharmaji’s 
arrest  had  spread  rapidly  like  forest  fire,  sending  waves  of  anger  and  discontent 
similar  to  those  expressed  in  the  hall. 

The  next  minute  Sharmaji  saw  the  rallying  crowd  surging  across  the  field 
towards  the  police  contingent.  A  sense  of  imminent  danger  struck  him.  The 
speeding  crowd  wanted  revenge.  A  viodent  outburst  could  result.  Without 
wasting  a  moment  Sharmaji  raced  out  of  the  hall  into  the  verandah. 

“Listen,”  Sardarji  called  after  him  “Stop  Sh....”  he  checked  himself. 

But  Sharmaji  did  not  bother.  With  lightning  speed  he  sprinted  across  the 
field  to  reach  the  raging  crowd.  “Gori  sarkar  hai,  hai’\  the  people  shouted.  In 
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no  time  the  crowd  had  mobbed  the  mounted  policemen.  Before  the  policemen 
could  raise  their  sticks  to  protect  themselves  the  mob  had  dragged  them  down. 
The  crowd  was  turning  violent.  “Stop  it!  stop  it!”  shouted  Sharmaji  as  he 
pushed  his  way  through  the  crowd.  A  few  displeased  eyes  stared  at  him,  he  did 
not  bother.  People  were  pulling  down  the  policemen  one  by  one. 
Overpowering  them,  the  mob  tore  off  their  uniforms  and  stripped  them  of  their 
stars  and  medals. 

“Control  yourself!  Stop  it,”  Sharmaji  shouted,  but  his  voice  was  drowned 
amidst  the  deafening  cries  of  wrath.  “Go  back!”  Sharmaji  pushed  people  as  he 
made  his  way  towards  the  policemen. 

“Catch  him,  there  goes  the  gora  officer,”  somebody  called.  “Don’t  let  him 
go.”  shouted  another. 

The  mob  charged  towards  Richard  Smith  with  renewed  vigour. 

“Stop”  Sharmaji  cried  with  all  his  might  as  he  pushed  some  in  the  angry 
crowd.  A  man  fell  down. Sharmaji  did  not  care.  He  pushed  ahead  to  save  the 
British  Officer.  The  crowd  closed  in  around  the  British  Officer,  pulled  him 
down  from  his  horse  and  cried,  “You  had  come  to  arrest  Sharmaji,  here  take 
this,”  somebody  yelled,  showing  his  fist. 

“Kill  the  firangi ,”  suggested  another. 

“Shut  up,”  Sharmaji  shouted,  and  cleared  his  way  through  the  crowd.  He 
forced  them  aside  as  he  held  the  attacking  fist  and  pushed  the  man. 

With  a  giant  leap  he  stood  before  the  British  Officer,  who,  scared  as  a  lamb 
leaned  against  his  horse.  Sharmaji  spread  both  arms  and  stood  like  a  wall  in 
front  of  the  D.S.P.  “Have  you  people  gone  mad?  You  want  to  kill  him?”  he 
shouted  at  the  public. 

He  knew  any  moment  mob-rage  could  turn  violent,  the  Britisher  could  be 
killed  at  their  hands.  Only  he  could  control  them,  they  could  not  refuse  to  listen 
to  their  leader,  Sharmaji  was  confident.  But  this  meant  disclosing  his  true 
identity,  giving  up  all  chances  of  escaping  arrest.  However,  saving  a  life  was 
more  important.  Sharmaji  did  not  think  twice. 

“You  ask  us?  He  came  to  capture  our  Sharmaji,  that’s  why,”  somebody 
roared  angrily. 

“Sardarji  move  out,”  others  shouted. 

“No,  I  won’t,”  Sharmaji  shouted  back. 

“Move  aside  Sardarji,”  the  mob  commanded. 


No!  You'll  have  to  walk  over  my  dead  body  to  touch  him.” 
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“No!  You’ll  have  to  walk  over  my  dead  body  to  touch  him,”  he  replied. 

»  . 

“He’s  a  firangi.  Who  are  you  to  protect  him?”  demanded  the  mob. 

“You  want  to  know  1  am.  Wait!”  Sharmaji  spoke  in  his  commanding  voice. 

He  tore  off  his  turban  with  one  hand  and  scraped  off  the  false  beard  with 
the  other.  He  stood  boldly  before  them  all,  — his  winsome  smile  radiating  his 
face.  For  a  moment  the  public  was  dumb  with  shocked  silence  as  if  struck  by  a 
lightning. 

“Sharmaji!”  people  whispered.  “It  is  Sharmaji,”  exclaimed  the  surprised 
Congress  men  who  had  left  the  school-hall  to  control  the  violent  mob. 

“Pandit  Ram  Swarup  Sharma!”  whispered  Richard  Smith.  Nodding  his 
head  Sharmaji  smiled  at  him.  Then  he  turned  to  the  public. 

“Is  this  what  you  have  learnt  from  Bapu?  Has  Bapu  told  you  to  kill  and 
plunder?  Is  this  Ahimsa?”  Sharmaji  demanded.  The  public  stood  in  stunned 
silence  before  their  beloved  leader.  In  awe  they  stood,  heads  lowered  with  the 
realization  of  their  barbarious  behaviour,  repentance  deep  on  their  faces.  After 
a  pause  Sharmaji  spoke  again,  “Is  this  non-violence?  Remember  there  is  no 
room  for  violence  in  our  struggle.  Violence  begets  hatred  and  hatred  begets 
more  hatred.  We  have  to  conquer  with  love,  not  hatred.  With  love  we  have  to 
make  the  British  Government  realise  their  mistakes,  that  this  land  they  rule  is 
not  theirs.” 

Sharmaji’s  words  mesmerised  the  public.  Quietly  they  withdrew.  Sharmaji 
shook  his  head  at  the  D.S.P.,  gesturing  him  to  leave.  Richard  Smith  did  not 
move.  His  lips  parted  to  speak  but  no  words  came  out.  Shades  of  surprise, 
warmth  and  gratitude  swept  over  his  face.  His  eyes  showed  his  thanks  but 
harsh  reality  struck  his  tongue. 

“I  have  your  arrest  warrant,  Panditji”  he  spoke  softly  in  a  voice  that 
quivered  with  respect  for  a  great  leader. 

“First,  I’ll  escort  you  to  your  office  then  you  can  do  your  duty,”  said 
Sharmaji.  Smiling  pleasantly  he  put  his  arm  around  the  D.S.  P.’s  shoulder  and 
walked  away. 

Sharmaji  was  arrested  later  in  the  day.  Not  only  was  he  arrested  as  a 
political  prisoner  but  several  charges  of  arson,  looting  and  even  murder  were 
plotted  against  him.  He  heard  it  the  next  day  at  the  court. 

“Section  302,  murder  charge  for  Sharma?  That’s  not  true.”  Richard  Smith 
shouted  back  at  the  officer  in  the  court.  “How  could  a  man  who  saved  my  life,  a 
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British  officer’s  life  when  I  could  have  been  an  easy  prey  to  mob-fury,  take 
anyone’s  life?”  he  argued.  The  D.S.P.  refused  to  sign  on  the  fabricated 
chargesheet. 

The  charge  of  murder  under  section  302  was  withdrawn  against  Sharmaji. 
Irrespective  of  his  innocence  in  the  incidents  of  arson  and  looting,  Sharmaji 
was  sentenced  for  a  long  term  of  rigorous  imprisonment. 

A  few  days  later  at  Meerut  Central  Jail,  Richard  Smith  faced  Sharmaji. 
Smith  was  dressed  in  civilian  clothes.  Sharmaji  who  was  behind  bars  saw  a 
wooden  box  in  his  hand.  With  a  friendly  salute  Sharmaji  asked,  “Mr  Smith, 
are  you  on  a  holiday?” 

Richard  Smith  smiled,  “Yes,  a  permanent  one,”  he  answered.  Sharmaji 
raised  his  eyebrow  in  surprise. 

“I’ve  resigned  from  my  job.  I  could  no  longer  take  sides  with  the  sort  of 

power  and  weapons  my  official  status  represented,  specially  after  the  brief 

encounter  with  the  power  of  your  weapons  of  non-violence.  See!”  he  opened 

% 

the  wooden  box.  It  was  a  charkha.  “I  hope  this  will  initiate  me  into  your 
philosophy.”  Richard  laughed  lightly. 

Richard  Smith  closed  the  charkha,  tucked  it  under  his  arm,  waved  and 
walked  down  the  long  corridor.  Sharmaji  smiled  and  waved  his  new  friend 
goodbye. 


11.  True  Satyagrahi 


[To  involve  the  whole  nation  in  the  Satyagraha  Movement,  Gandhiji 
came  up  with  the  brilliant  idea  of  breaking  the  Salt  Law.  He  marched 
from  his  ashram  at  Sabarmati  to  Dandi,  a  village  on  the  sea-shore  near 
Bardoli.  The  symbolic  gesture  of  picking  up  a  fistful  of  salt  once  again 
stirred  the  whole  nation.  The  struggle  continued .] 

IT  WAS  GETTING  darker  and  darker  inspite  of  the  street  lights.  Hiding 
behind  the  temple  ruins,  I  was  feeling  worried  about  Jhaijee.  Both  of  us,  I 
and  my  sister  Jasbeer,  had  been  out  in  the  procession  since  early  afternoon. 
Alone  in  the  house,  J  haijee  must  be  walking  up  and  down  with  anxiety.  A  slight 
noise  and  Jhaijee  would  be  peeping  out  to  see  if  any  one  of  us  was  back.  I  hoped 
at  least  Jasbeer  had  come  back.  Knowing  my  Jhaijee  I  could  almost  visualise 
that  Jhaijee  must  have  opened  Gurugranth  Sahib  and  was  trying  to  read.  But  in 
the  anxiety  about  us  even  the  Granth  Sahib  would  not  have  been  able  to 
console  her.  And  then  she  would  be  singing  her  prayers,”  Wahe  Guru!  Wahe 
Guru!” 

Tong-tong,  the  clock  tower  struck  ten.  Jt  was  very  late.  Somehow  I  must 
reach  home  at  my  earliest,  I  decided.  Once  the  decision  was  made  I  came 
cautiously  out  of  hiding.  As  I  came  out  on  the  street  I  looked  left,  and  right  and 
started  walking,  keeping  nearer  to  the  house  in  case  I  had  to  hide  again  to  avoid 
the  police. 

‘Hoshiar’l  heard  the  chokidar's  call  in  the  distance.  “That  means  it  must 
be  nearing  eleven.  My  God  I  have  been  walking  and  walking  for  hours  now, 
and  still  the  house  is  nowhere  in  sight,”  I  mused.  I  was  tired  and  my  wounds, 
especially  the  one  in  the  arm,  was  hurting  badly.  It  slackened  my  pace.  My  head 
was  throbbing  and  my  legs  were  feeling  weak.  “I  only  hope  Jhaijee  or  Jasbeer 
do  not  go  out  in  search  for  me.  There  is  police  everywhere.  And  those  police 
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have  no  qualms  in  hitting  women,  I  know”.  The  very  thought  made  me 
shudder. 

I  mustered  up  all  my  willpower  and  strength  and  hastened  towards  my 
house.  I  walked  and  walked.  The  road  seemed  never  ending.  “How  much  more, 
my  God,”  I  muttered  as  every  step  was  proving  a  torture. 

At  last  I  made  it.  I  was  relieved  as  I  knocked  at  the  door. 

The  next  instant  the  door  opened.  Jhaijee  and  Jasbeer  stood  gazing  at  me.  I 
knew  I  presented  a  terrible  sight  with  my  face  bruised,  my  shirt  torn  and  my 
turban  gone. 

“Hai  Rabba!  What’s  happened?”  Jhaijee  cried  out. 

“Let  us  take  him  in  first,”  Jasbeer  showed  sense  and  touched  my  arm  to  take 
me  in. 

“Ouch”,  I  cried  out  in  pain. 

“Are  you  hurt  PrajeeV ’  Jasbeer  asked.  Supported  by  both  of  them  I  entered 
my  room.  As  soon  as  I  reached  my  bed,  I  collapsed.  Jasbeer  put  pillows  under 
my  head  and  rushed  to  the  kitchen. 

All  the  pain  which  I  had  borne  till  then  seemed  to  have  increased  suddenly 
and  I  moaned.  Jhaijee ’s  soothing  hand  was  caressing  my  head  as  she  prayed. 
Jasbeer  came  out  with  hot  water  and  medicine. 

“Ouch,”  I  cried  out  in  pain  as  Jasbeer  started  to  clean  my  bruises  and  put 
antiseptic  on  them.  It  burnt  badly.  I  tried  to  remove  her  hand.  But  Jasbeer  like 
a  professional  nurse  paid  no  heed  to  my  protest  and  finished  her  first  aid.  She 
was  very  pleased  with  her  Florence  Nightingale  act.  And  I  had  to  confess  that  I 
felt  much  better  after  the  wounds  were  dressed.  By  then  Jhaijee  brought  some 
milk  and  halwa  as  I  was  not  able  to  eat  anything.  I  drank  milk  and  managed  to 
swallow  a  little  halwa.  Next  morning  Jasbeer  brought  hot  milk  and  dalia  for 
me  to  eat.  I  knew,  she  wanted  to  know  the  details  about  my  plight.  Jhaijee  was 
busy  with  her  morning  prayers. 

After  I  had  my  breakfast,  Jasbeer  sat  besides  me  and  said,  “Out  with  it!” 

I  began.  “Y ou  know,  I  was  given  the  work  of  distributing  pamphlets  during 
the  procession  to  as  many  people  as  possible  by  the  Sewa  Dal  Secretary.  I  was 
doing  it  when  the  procession  neared  the  Bara  Police  chowki  crossing. 
Suddenly,  there  was  a  lathi  charge.  I  was  worried  about  you,  but  then  Balbeer 
told  me  that  all  the  girls  and  women  had  been  sent  back. 
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I  managed  to  dodge  the  police  and  kept  on  distributing  the  pamphlets. 
Then  Bhai  Daljeet  ordered  Sewa  Dal  volunteers  to  disperse.  I  was  walking 
back  when  I  saw  two  policemen  coming  behind  me.” 

“And  then?”  asked  Jasbeer. 

“I  ran  from  one  lane  to  another,  through  the  bye-lanes.  I  succeeded  in 
throwing  those  two  policemen  off  my  track.  As  I  turned  to  come  back,  I  saw 
two  policemen  beating  an  old  man  clad  in  khadi  clothes  and  Gandhi  cap.  I  was 
very  angry.  I  shouted,  ‘You  cowards!  Two  against  one?  And  that  too  against  an 
old  man?’  Leaving  the  man  they  charged  at  me.” 

“Really?” 

“Yes,  but  I  managed  to  snatch  a  lathi  from  one.  We  clashed.  They  were  two 
against  me  and  I  was  tired  after  all  that  running.  But  still  I  gave  them  a  good 
fight  and  drove  them  away.  Even  I  got  a  few  blows.  The  one  on  the  arm  was 
rather  heavy.” 

“Yes,  I  can  see  that!”  said  Jasbeer. 

“I  took  the  old  man  to  his  house.  I  waited  till  dark  as  the  police  were  still 
hunting  for  Sewa  Dal  volunteers.  I  hid  for  so  long,  I  even  dozed  off.  When  I 
heard  the  clock  tower  strike  ten,  I  was  sick  with  worry  about  J haijee  and  you.  It 
took  me  two  hours  to  reach  here.  The  rest  you  know.” 

“O,  Prajee,  I  really  feel  proud  of  you,”  Jasbeer  said  excitedly.  “But  how  do 
we  convince  Jhaijee  that  you  have  not  done  anything  wrong?  She  will  never 
believe  you,”  Jasbeer  said,  “Jhaijee  will  not  allow  you  to  go  anywhere  except  to 
the  college.  I  too  will  have  to  sit  at  home,”  Jasbeer  sighed  as  she  adjusted  my 
pillows. 

“I  won’t  listen  to  Jhaijee.  1  am  going  to  join  the  revolutionaries.  The  only 
language  these  firanjis  understand  is  that  of  bombs  and  guns,”  I  said 
vehemently. 

“What  bombs?  Have  you  got  bombs  here?  Sat ,  what  are  you  trying  to  do?” 
Jhaijee  who  had  heard  “Bombs  and  guns”  shouted  at  me  hysterically. 

“No,  Jhaijee  please  calm  down.  Prajee  is  saying  that  firangis  have  bombs 
and  guns  while  we  don’t  have  any,”  Jasbeer  tried  to  calm  Jhaijee. 

“Let  those  firangis  have  bombs  but  don’t  you, go  anywhere  near  them.  I’ve 
had  enough  of  your  activities.  I  have  called  Babajee  and  I  am  going  to  send  you 
with  him,”  Jhaijee  told  me. 

“O.K.,  O.K.,  let  Babajee  come,  I  will  talk  to  him,”  I  agreed.  Babajee  was 
like  a  grandfather  to  me  and  Jasbeer.  His  real  name  was  Hari  Prasad.  He  was 
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an  Ayurvedic  Vaid.  Babajee  not  only  healed  physical  wounds  and  ailments  of 
people,  he  helped  anyone  who  was  in  distress. 

All  people  respected  and  obeyed  him.  He  was  also  the  president  of  the 
District  Congress  Committee. 

A  week  later,  Babajee  came.  By  that  time  his  medicines  had  already  cured 
me. 

“How  is  my  brave  son  today?”  Babajee  asked  as  he  entered  my  room. 

“So  you  agree  Babajee  that  1  am  brave  and  have  not  done  anything  wrong. 
Then  why  don’t  you  ask  Jhaijee  to  allow  me  to  go  out?”  I  asked  Babaji 
impatiently. 

« 

“You  have  shown  bravery,  my  son.  But  hitting  others  or  using  violence  is 
not  right.  It  will  not  help  our  cause.  If  we  use  violence  then  the  British  who  have 
a  large  army,  more  arms  and  ammunition  will  crush  us  in  no  time,”  Babaji 
replied. 

“But  Babajee,  they  hit  Lala  Lajpta  Rai  when  he  was  leading  peaceful 
marchers.  Then  what’s  the  use  in  just  getting  killed  like  a  coward?”  I  persisted 
“In  fact  we  must  show  courage  by  hitting  back,”  I  added. 

“Hitting  back  does  not  need  courage  because  that  is  a  natural  instinct.  But 
to  control  or  restrain  oneself  from  hitting  back  and  receive  the  blows 
unflinchingly  needs  real  courage.  You  yourself  saw  how  Misrajee,  the  old 
Congress  man  whom  you  saved,  was  bearing  the  lathi  charge,”  Babajee 
explained. 

“O,  you  Congressmen  and  your  Gandhiji  will  always  bow  down  before 
these  goras ,”  I  protested. 

“No,  we  do  not  bow  down.  Look,  why  don’t  you  come  with  me  to  the 
meeting  tomorrow  and  see  for  yourself  what  we  are  going  to  do?”  Babajee 
asked. 

“O.K.  I  will  come,  but  who  will  convince  Jhaijee?” 

“No  problem,  I  will  convince  her.” 

1  was  surprised  when  Jhaijee  allowed  me  to  accompany  Babajee  to  the 
Congress  meeting. 

The  hall  was  full  of  people.  It  was  buzzing  with  excitement.  As  soon  as 
people  saw  Babajee  they  all  got  up,  and  made  way  for  us.  Babajee 
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acknowledged  their  greetings  with  folded  hands  as  we  proceeded  towards  the 
dias.  Babajee  climbed  the  dias  asking  me  to  sit  in  the  front  row. 

“Friends,  today  we  have  gathered  here  to  enlist  volunteers  for  the  salt- 
march  which  Gandhiji  has  announced.  We  are  going  to  break  the  salt  law.  You 
may  wonder  why  the  salt  law!  Gandhiji  had  chosen  it  because  the  salt  law  is 
symbolic  of  the  autocracy  of  the  British.  Salt  is  needed  by  every  one,  old  or 
young,  man  or  woman,  rich  or  poor.  Why  are  we  not  allowed  to  make  salt  from 
the  sea-our  sea,  Indian  sea?  Why  should  the  British  Government  alone  make 
salt  and  sell  it  at  a  high  price?  Each  Indian  must  have  the  right  to  make  salt. 
Therefore,  this  anti-Indian  salt  law  needs  to  be  broken.  Gandhiji  has  decided  to 

break  it.  He  needs  volunteers.  Those  of  us  who  wish  to  join  must  bear  in  mind 
that  they  may  be  lathi-charged,  may  be  even  shot  at.  Your  could  be  put  in 

prison  for  a  long  time. 

But  all  through  we  will  have  to  be  peaceful  and  non-violent.  Therefore,  only 
those  who  are  really  brave  and  have  the  courage  to  face  all  these  odds  should 
come  forward.  When  we  leave  from  here  we  are  not  sure  when  we  will  return. 
So  those  who  are  ready  to  sacrifice  everything  for  the  freedom  of  our 
motherland  should  join  in.  Come  on,  my  brave  friends,  enlist  with  Khan 
Saheb!”  Babajee  ended  with  a  challenge. 

“Write  my  name!”  I  stood  up  proudly  pushing  my  chest  out. 

“You  are  still  young,  son,”  Khan  saheb  said. 

“So  what?  I  am  brave,  am  I  not  Babajee?”  I  asked. 

“Yes  son,  you  are  brave,  but  before  enlisting,  you  we  will  have  to  get  the 
permission  of  your  mother,”  said  Babajee  patting  me  on  the  shoulder. 

“Then  there  is  no  chance  for  me,”  I  said  dejectedly.  I  envied  those  whose 
names  were  written  as  the  hall  echoed  with  the  words  “Write  my  name,  write 
my  name.” 

We  were  both  quiet  as  we  walked  back  to  my  house.  Babajee’s  challenge 
was  still  ringing  in  my  ears.  Suddenly,  I  stopped  and  asked  Babajee,  “When  are 
the  volunteers  leaving?” 

“Why?”  enquired  Babajee. 

“I  am  going  whether  Jhaijee  allows  me  or  not,”  I  told  him  of  my 
determination. 

“1  will  get  her  permission,”  Babajee  assured  me. 
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I  was  thrilled  when  I  reached  Sabarmati  Ashram  of  Gandhiji.  It  was 
overflowing  with  volunteers.  There  were  Hindus,  Muslims,  Sikhs  and  even 
foreigners.  But  there  was  no  confusion.  Everyone  worked  like  a  disciplined 
soldier.  There  was  no  discrimination  of  young  or  old,  men  or  women. 

I  was  surprised  to  see  so  many  young  girls  and  women  working  along  with 
men  in  all  departments.  They  not  only  cooked,  they  also  wrote  reports,  sent 
messages  and  communicated  news. 

When  I  first  saw  Gandhiji  I  was  not  impressed  at  all.  I  watched  everyone 
listen  to  him  with  rapt  attention  as  Gandhiji  explained  in  simple  words  the 
strategy  of  the  Satyagraha.  One  by  one  the  leaders  of  the  batches  went  to  him  to 
get  his  blessings. 

As  I  went  near  him  with  Babaji,  who  was  to  lead  one  batch,  Bapu  gave  me 
his  charming  smile.  When  he  patted  me  to  give  his  blessings,  I  felt  I  could  do 
anything  for  him. 

Our  batch,  led  by  Babajee  was  assigned  Dharsana  Salt  Depot  along  with  a 
few  more  batches. 

Gandhiji  was  to  give  a  signal  on  the  6th  of  April.  Once  he  picked  up  a  fistful 
of  salt  at  the  seashore  of  Dandi,  we  were  to  do  the  same  at  various  places  all 
over  India. 

We  reached  Dharsana  on  schedule.  We  gathered  a  little  away  from  the  salt 
depot.  Batches  were  formed.  Each  batch  was  assigned  a  number  and  batches 
were  to  follow  one  another  in  the  serial  order. 

The  first  batch  was  ready  to  proceed.  ‘‘Mahatma  Gandhi  ki  jai, 
Vandemataram.”  The  volunteers  marched  at  the  dot  of  time  with  slogans  on 
their  lips  and  courage  in  their  hearts.  Hardly  had  they  marched  for  ten  minutes 
when  the  crowd  of  laathi-wielding  police  blocked  their  way.  The  police  pushed 
the  satyagrahis  back.  The  satyagrahis  did  not  budge.  The  police  started  hitting 
them  with  laathis.  Not  a  single  satyagrahi  raised  his  hand  in  retaliation. 
Braving  the  blows  satyagrahis  tried  to  push  ahead.  I  saw  the  police  had 
knocked  down  a  few  on  the  ground.  The  volunteers,  both  men  and  women 
rushed  and  picked  them  up.  The  police  did  not  sp^re  even  the  female  volunteers 
and  kept  on  laathi  charging.  But  the  laathis  could  not  deter  those  brave 
women.  They  went  ahead  and  brought  the  wounded  satyagrahis  to  the  safety  of 
the  camp  and  dressed  their  wounds. 

The  second  batch  followed.  Babajee  was  leading  it.  I  was  in  the  next  batch.  I 
waited  on  one  side.  I  went  a  little  ahead  to  get  a  better  view. 
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The  slogans  of  “Vandemataram  and  Mahatma  Gandhi  kijai”  were  echoing 
everywhere.  I  saw  Babajee  and  others  proceeding  with  determination.  Babajee 
was  pushed  aside.  One  of  the  policement  tried  to  snatch  the  tri-colour  from 
Babajee’s  hands,  but  he  held  it  fast.  The  other  policeman  raised  hislaathi  to  hit 
him. 

I  could  not  watch  Babajee  being  manhandled  by  the  brutal  goras.  How  dare 
they  hit  him!  1  must  teach  them  a  lesson!  I  sneaked  kway  from  my  batch  and 
ran  towards  Babajee.  I  pushed  and  pulled.  I  looked  for  Babajee  but  I  could  not 
find  him.  I  ran  towards  gate  of  the  salt  depot,  our  target,  dodging  the  police.  I 
had  almost  reached  and  was  thinking  of  climbing  the  gate  when  I  saw  a  police 
officer  with  his  laathi  raised,  rushing  towards  me.  Swiftly,  I  moved  aside  as  he 
brought  down  his  laathi.  The  laathi  hit  the  ground  instead  of  me.  Again  he 
came  at  me  but  using  all  my  force  I  pushed  him  and  snatched  the  laathi  out  of 
his  hand.  This  was  my  chance  to  avenge  the  assault  on  Babajee.  I  raised  the 
laathi  to  hit  him.  Just  then,  I  heard  Babajee.  “No  Sat,  no,  be  brave  and  show 
courage.  Don’t  hit  back  like  a  coward.” 

“I  am  brave- Babajee,”  1  replied.  And  the  laathi  in  my  hands  remained 
suspended  in  the  air. 

The  officer  was  quick  to  take  advantage.  He  snatched  back  his  laathi  from 
my  hands.  He  hit  me.  “Ouch,”  I  cried  shielding  my  face*  “Vandemataram,”  I 
heard  volunteers  shouting.  “Vandemataram,”  I  cried. 

It  gave  me  courage.  The  second  blow  hit  my  arm.  “Vandemataram!”  1  cried 
out,  standing  firm  on  the  ground.  Again  a  blow,  fourth,  fifth  and  then  1  lost 
count.  I  felt  something  hard  on  my  head  and  everything  went  dark. 

“Van-de-mat. It  tried  to  say.  “Let  them  hit  me... I  will  not  hit  back... I  am 
brave.  Vande-mat...!”.  “Don’t  speak,  son,  it  must  be  hurting  a  lot,”  I  heard 
Babajee’s  voice  coming  from  a  distance.  Thank  God  Babajee  is  alive!  I  opened 
my  eyes.  I  saw  him.  There  he  was,  with  all  his  love  and  affection  for  me.  He 
looked  concerned.  There  were  others  too.  Why  have  they  all  gathered  here,  I 
wondered.  I  tried  to  ask  and  get  up. 

“Don’t  move,  son,”  Babajee  patted  me  and  put  me  back  on  the  bed.  “You 
have  been  hurt  a  lot,  but  I  am  proud  to  see  you  taking  the  blows  bravely.  You 
have  become  a  true  Satyagrahi,”  Babajee  said  proudly. 

Yes,  indeed.  I  had  become  a  true  satyagrahi.  I  know  now  what  tremendous 
courage  is  needed  to  face  the  violence  with  non-violence,  I  thought.  I  tried  to 
smile  and  say  “Van-de...”  Others  completed  it  for  me  “Mataram!” 


12.  Revolver  is  Here 


[  The  masses  carried  on  non-violent  non-cooperation.  Their  repeated 
demand  for  Puma  Swaraj  was  met  with  complete  apathy  by  the 
British.  Satyagraha  continued.  L.eaders  and  people  were  arrested  in 
large  numbers.  During  the  second  world  war  they  refused  to  cooperate 
in  British  war  efforts.  Again  people  were  becoming  restless.  Came 
1942...] 

THE  GIANT  CLOCK  of  Faizabad  Central  Jail  struck  ten.  Lumberdar 
Khacherumul  returned  to  his  duty.  Of  all  the  political  prisoners  in  Ward  16 
Khacherumul  had  been  nominated  to  perform  the  duty  of  ‘Numberdar’ — the 
one  who  counts — but,  with  his  little  education  he  never  got  around  to 
pronouncing  it  correctly.  He  called  himself  Lumberdar,  so  did  the  others  after 
him.  He  picked  up  his  baton  and  began  to  tap  before  each  sleeping  inmate  of 
Ward  1 6.  “One-two-four-six-eight-eleven-twelve-sixteen-fourteen-twenty 
one-twentv  six, 

“Quaidi,  barrack,  number  one  hi  lain, 
tala,  ghanta,  laltain,  Sub  Theek  Ham” 

(lantern,  lock  and  prisoners, 

barracks,  bells  and  shutters,  everything  is  intact.)” 

Speaking  rhythmically  he  sang  the  final  words  in  high  pitch.  Sub  Theek 
Main — was  echoed  by  the  guard  at  the  gate,  re-echoed  by  the  guard  atop  and 
repeated  by  another  at. a  distance  in  matching  pitch  and  tune.  The  routine 
would  start  afresh  at  the  stroke  of  the  next  hour,  when  most  of  the  guards 
would  awake  with  the  live-wire  call  of  “Sub  Theek  Hain  "and  dutifully  respond 
in  different  frequencies,  exaggerated  and  prolonged  by  yawns  or  half  yawns. 

This  unnecessary  routine,  according  .to  Lumberdar,  was  a  regular 
amusement  for  the  prisoners.  They  enjoyed  interrupting  and  confusing  the 
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counting  or  mimicking  the  yawning  cry  of  the  guards  until  sleep  got  the  better 
of  them.  Unsure  of  his  counting,  Lumberdar  skipped  numbers,  and 
undisturbed  by  the  teasing  he  always  managed  to  reach  the  final  number  in  his 
counting  which  he  had  learnt  from  his  fellow  prisoners. 

That  night  he  waited  impatiently  for  everyone  to  sleep.  The  jail  clock  struck 
three.  Silence  prevailed.  The  gentle  breathing  and  snoring  from  some  quarters 
told  all  were  sound  asleep.  Lumberdar  crossed  the  ward,  rhythmically  tapping 
and  counting  till  he  reached  the  other  end,  where  Dublishji,  the  District 
Congress  President  stretched  out  under  a  sheet. 

“Dublisji,  Dublisji,”  incapable  of  twisting  his  tongue  on  ‘sh’  Lumberdar 
woke  Dublishji. 

Startled,  Dublishji  sat  up,  “Who — what?”  he  uttered  but  Lumberdar 
silenced  him  with  his  palm  on  his  mouth. 

“Its  me,  Dublis  ji”  he  whispered. 

“What  is  it?”  asked  Dublishji. 

“Revolver  is  here..  Blast  on  8th  Aug.”  whispered  Lumberdar. 

“Really,”  Dublishji  gripped  his  arm  excitedly.  “Who  told  you?”  he  asked. 

“My  son  Sures  had  come  to  meet  me  in  the  morning.  He  told  me.  Girdhari 
Laiji  from  the  city  Congress  office  had  sent  this  message  for  you.”  Lumberdar 
told  him  hurriedly. 

“Very  clever  of  Girdhari.  He  knows  nobody  is  allowed  to  meet  me.” 
Dublishji  nodded.  He  caught  lumberdar’s  arm  and  requested,  “Pass  on  the 
word  to  everyone,  Lumberdar  ji.  Be  careful,  the  ‘ gora  sipahV should  not  hear 
it,”  he  cautioned.  Lumberdar  nodded.  “Wait  till  they  hear,”  Dublishji  clasped 
both  hands  in  joy. 

“What  does  it  mean?  Is  there  a  revolver  inside...?”  Lumberdar  wanted  to 
know,  but  a  knock  beyond  the  iron  gate  alarmed  him.  Quickly  he  returned  to 
his  place.  Excited,  Dublishji  stretched  on  the  hard  floor,  unable  to  sleep  again. 
So  the  grand  blow  had  finally  arrived,  he  thought. 

As  the  rays  of  the  sun  brightened,  it  radiated  the  faces  of  all  those  who 
understood  the  message  and  filled  others  with  the  excitement  of  yet  another 
adventure.  Ahmed  Saheb  and  Raghuvir  Singh,  the  senior  Congressmen  from 
Gonda  and  Farukhabad,  Lala  Loti  Ram  from  Lumberdar’s  native  village  of 
Sardhana  and  tall  well-built  Pyarelal,  Dublishji’s  constant  companion  were 
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delighted  by  the  news — “Revolver  is  here.  Blast  on  8th  August”.  Although 
from  different  far  off  places,  each  one  of  them,  tied  by  a  common  bond  of  a 
strong  yearning  for  freedom,  lived  like  members  of  one  family  in  the  jail. 

Each  kept  the  curious  fellowmen  satisfied  as  the  news  spread  in  whispers 
across  the  bars  to  other  wards,  through  exchange  of  greetings,  in  queues  for 
parade,  through  the  cook  while  they  filled  breakfast  plates.  The  word  spread — 
Revolver  is  here.  Blast  on  8th  August. 

As  two  inmates  whispered  the  news  to  each  other,  one  of  the  guards 
overheard.  It  shocked  the  guards,  who  took  their  duty  lightly  with  the  non¬ 
violent  Gandhian  prisoners.  Shaken  by  the  news  of  a  revolver  inside  the  jail, 
the  guard  rushed  to  the  warden,  J.C.  Barua. 

• 

“Sir,  Sir,  I  overheard  terrible  news,  sir,” said  the  guard  gasping  heavily.  The 
warden  raised  an  indifferent  eyebrow  in  question. 

“Revolver  is  here.  Blast  on  8th  August”  the  guard  spoke  firmly  in  the 
warden’s  ear. 

Barua  almost  fell  out  of  his  chair  in  shock.  He  shifted  his  papers  with 
nervous  fingers,  dropped  the  penstand  and  held  on  to  his  falling  specs. 

“Rev... revolver,  inside  the  ward?  What  are  you  saying?”  he  stammered  in  a 
shrill  nasal  pitch,  that  rang  with  all  the  notes  of  temple  bells. 

“Yes  sir.  I  heard  it  with  my  own  ears,”  the  guard  confided. 

“Surely  you  can’t  hear  with  mine,”  he  said  touching  his  own  ears,  and 
sniggering  proudly  at  his  sharp  repartee.  But  the  guard  stared  blankly,  dumb 
and  unimpressed.  The  warden  chose  to  ignore  his  response  and  wondered 
aloud,  “What  will  these  people  do  with  a  revolver,  they  don’t  even  know  how  to 
pull  the  trigger.  I  am  certain  there  are  no  revolutionaries  in  here.  Are  they 
planning  a  mass  exodus  out  of  the  prison?”  he  asked  the  guard  whose  face 
remained  dumb  and  expressionless.  “Or  is  it  to  score  over  me?”  he  questioned 
and  answered  himself.  “Hunh!”  with  a  jerk. 

“Come  on,  we  have  to  search,”  he  ordered. 

J.C.  Barua  was  a  short  stalky  man,  round-faced  with  a  tiny  brush  of.a 
moustache  and  beady  eyes  covered  with  round  gold  rimmed  spectacles,  whose 
arms  twisted  around  his  curled  up  ears  showing  their  glistening  ends  over 
scanty  sideburns.  In  panic  he  fumbled  for  his  coat,  then  fidgeted  with  the 
buttons  he  had  put  in  the  wrong  holes.  Placing  the  rather  oversized  hat  on  his 
head  he  marched  out. 
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Everybody  gathered  around  him  greeting  him  with  salaams  and  aadabs. 
Nobody  was  scared  of  Barua.  They  loved  to  tease  him  and  never  missed  an 
opportunity  to  pull  his  legs,  but  Barua  always  remained  quite  insensitive  to 
their  pranks.  Today  he  seemed  to  respond  with  unusual  stiffness,  thought 
Dublishji,  therefore  he  went  closer. 

“Where... where  is  it?”  Barua  screamed. 

Dublishji  patted  his  back  as  if  he  was  comforting  an  irate  kid. 

“Why  are  you  upset?  What  are  you  looking  for?”  he  asked. 

The  warden  shook  off  his  hand  with  a  clumsy  movement  which  upset  his 
balance.  He  tripped  on  his  own  foot  and  clutched  at  the  pillar  just  in  time  to 
#  prevent  himself  from  falling. 

“Revolver — hand  it  over  to  me,”  he  screamed  louder. 

“Revolver?”  Ahmed  imitated  the  warden’s  nasal  pitch,  “What  are  you 
talking,  Warden  Saheb?  For  us  it  is  a  sin  even  to  think  of  a  revolver.  Toba, 
tobaT  he  feigned  disbelief  and  touched  both  ears. 

“Now  don’t  act  smart.  I  know  your  plan!”  Barua  said  triumphantly, 
“Revolver  is  here.  Blast  on  8th  August.” 

So  the  news  had  travelled  to  forbidden  quarters.  Dublish  glanced  at  Lala  ji 
and  Ahmed  Saheb  meaningfully.  They  nodded  in  understanding. 

“I  am  warning  you.  Hand  it  over  to  me  quietly,”  Barua  repeated  sternly. 

“But  we  don’t  have  a  revolver,”  Lala  Loti  Ram  declared  emphatically. 

“No?”  Barua  shouted  staring  at  Ahmed  Saheb.  Ahmed  Saheb  shook  his 
head  in  response.  He  threw  a  questioning  glance  at  others.  Everyone  replied  in 
the  same  way  shaking  their  heads. 

“Hunh!”  In  disguest  Barua  blew  through  his  nostrils  like  a  bull,  “Search 
every  corner  of  the  ward!”  he  yelled  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

The  guards  went  and  prodded  every  nook  and  corner,  tapped  every  pillar, 
post  and  bar,  and  finally  returned  unsuccessful.  Even  Lumberdar  joined  the 
search  party  to  avoid  any  suspicion. 

Barua  humphed  again,  softly  this  time.  “Get  your  belongings  and  line  up.” 

Dublishji  nodded  at  the  others  signalling  everyone  to  obey  the. orders. 
Immediately  the  amused  group  of  peaceful  soldiers  scampered  away  to  their 
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cells  and  returned  with  their  khadi  bags,  clothes  wrapped  in  bundles,  checked 
towels,  books,  Ramayan,  Kurans,  pen-holders  and  ink-bottles.  Pyarelal  and 
four  other  stout  congressmen,  busy  with  their  favourite  pastime  of  free-style 
wrestling,  left  the  sandy  pit  and  lined  up  in  their  mud-covered  bodies.  The 
warden  adjusted  his  hat  which  constantly  kept  pushing  his  spectacles  down  on 
his  nose.  He  examined  each  article  like  a  hawk,  peering  at  it  through  his  gold 
rimmed  spectacles.  There  was  no  sign  of  any  revolver. 

Panic  set  in.  The,  warden  looked  more  desperate.  Lalaji  and  Dublishji, 
standing  at  the  beginning  of  the  queue  were  quick  to  realise  it.  After  all,  the 
British  jailor’s  wrath  would  descend  like  a  storm  on  Barua. 

For  the  inmates  of  ward  16  the  event  provided  the  much  sought  for 
entertainment.  Like  children  they  pranced  around  the  warden,  teasing  with 
subtle  suggestions,  as  if  he  was  the  blindfolded  being  pinched  and  poked  by 
players  in  a  game  of  ‘catch  thief!’. 

Lalaji  stepped  out  of  the  line  and  called  out,  “Warden  saab  you  haven’t 
searched  my  paan — ki — dibbi .”  Barua  ran  across  from  the  end  of  the  line  to 
Lalaji. 

“Warden  saab,  warden  saab,  won’t  you  see  inside  my  Kuran?”  Ahmed 
Saheb  beckoned  from  the  other  extreme. 

Barua  ran  back  but  another  call  stopped  him,  “Warden  ji,  my  snuffbox,” 
said  one  of  them.  Holding  a  tiny  silver  snuff-box  in  his  palm  he  stretched  out 
his  hand.  Barua  Snatched  and  tried  to  open  it.  It  was  closed  tightly.  He  applied 
more  strength.  The  lid  sprang  open  sprinkling  the  powder  all  over  Barua ’s  face. 
“Achchee,  Ach-chee,”  sneezed  Barua  and  ran  to  Ahmed  Saheb.  No  sooner  had 
he  reached  the  end  of  line  than  Pyarelal  called  out,  “Warden  ji,  please  search 
my  hanky.”  Barua  ran.  One  called  from  one  extreme,  “Warden  saab  my  pen,” 
Barua  rushed.  Before  the  warden  could  reach  across  to  him  another  called 
from  the  opposite  end.  “Warden  ji  my  dhoti,  my  cap,”  Barua  ran  back  and  yet 
another  called  him.  Unable  to  decide  where  to  go  he  stood  in  the  middle,  knees 
wobbling,  hat  falling  over  his  eyes,  glancing  left  then  right,  not  moving,  totally 
confused.  Nervous  to  the  core  and  susceptible  to  every  suggestion  Barua 
shunted  back  and  forth  like  a  shuttlecock  at  every  beck  and  call. 

All  the  others  got  busy  putting  their  things  back.  The  wrestlers  returned  to 
their  game.  Ahmed  Saheb  drew  close  to  him  and  whispered,  “Warden  Saheb,  1 
think  it  is  hidden  in  Dublishji’s  Gandhi  cap.”  Barua  smiled  in  appreciation  but 
Dublishji  caught  the  glint  of  mischief  on  Ahmed  Saheb’s  face.  Immediately 
Barua  commanded  “Take  off  your  cap,”  not  noticing  that  Dublishji  had  his  cap 
in  one  hand  and  was  scratching  his  head  with  the  other.  Barua  looked  around 
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embarrassed  as  Dublishji  came  and  said,  “Ahmed  saab  is  diverting  your 
attention.  It  must  be  up  in  his  sleeve  or  why  should  he  wear  a  sherwani  in  this 
heat.” 

“Hun!”  Barua  smiled  and  commanded,  “Take  off  your  sherwaniV ’ 
Dublishji  laughed  and  Ahmedsaab  with  him,  as  he  shook  his  sherwani,  “Mian, 
my  achkan  can  hide  as  much  as  Lalaji’s  kurta .”  The  warden  turned  to  Lalaji 
who  was  putting  on  his  thin  mulmul  kurta.  Lalaji  simply  smiled  and  pointed 
towards  the  Sardarji’s  turban.  Happily  he  handed  it  to  Barua  and  also  shook 
his  tresses  loose  with  a  slight  jerk  of  his  head,  “Not  here,”  he  pointed  at  his  hair, 
laughing  with  others.  Then  Raghuvir  Singh  stepped  closer  to  Barua. 

“Warden  Saheb,  the  wrestlers  are  least  bothered.  I  bet  Pyarelal  must  be 
hiding  it  in  his  clothes,”  he  suggested  with  a  tap  on  his  hat. 

Barua’s  hat  slipped  over  his  eyes  and  he  shouted,  “Pyarelal  take  off  your 
clothes.”  A  suppressed  laughter  burst  out.  As  the  warden  adjusted  his  hat,  he 
found  that  Pyarelal  was  towering  over  him  in  his  wrestling  shorts. 

a 

“What  did  you  say?”  roared  the  wrestler. 

“Hun  huh!  its  alright,”  the  warden  quickly  retreated  in  embarrassment. 
“Guards,  go,  look  up  in  the  tree,”  he  shouted  next.  “I’ll  search  in  the  hedge.” 

A  guard  climbed  up  the  pipal  tree.  The  next  moment  he  scurried  down, 
followed  by  a  trail  of  angry  stinging  yellow  wasps  disturbed  in  their  snooze. 
The  warden  meanwhile  poked  the  hedge  with  his  baton.  Soon  he  returned, 
scratching  his  body  stung  by  the  poisonous  ivy.  He  skipped  and  scratched.  He 
twisted  and  scratched  on  the  legs,  over  the  arms,  around  his  waist,  down  the 
back.  The  more  he  scratched  the  more  it  itched.  Throwing  his  baton,  scratching 
away  with  all  his  might  he  fled,  suspending  his  search  for  the  revolver. 

Soon  the  matter  came  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Taylor  the  jailor.  Once  he  had 
given  vent  to  his  anger  on  the  warden,  the  temper  of  the  British  jailor  melted 
into  cold  sweat,  for  the  dreaded  moment  was  drawing  nearer.  It  was  7th 
August,  only  a  few  hours  away  from  the  threatened  blast  of  the  revolver. 

The  rigorous  search  of  the  entire  jail  had  proved  fruitless.  All  measures  and 
all  threats  of  punishment  had  been  futile.  There  was  no  sign  of  the  revolver. 

Orders  were  issued  for  strict  vigilance  in  the  ward.  All  the  gurads  stood  on 
tenterhooks.  Not  a  bird  fluttered  unnoticed,  not  a  pigeon  cooed  unheard.  Not  a 
word  was  exchanged  across  bars  either  between  the  prisoners  or  the  guards. 
Duties  of  the  guards  and  numberdars  were  intensified  as  they  escorted  each 
individual  even  when  they  went  to  answer  the  call  of  nature. 
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As  night  drew  closer,  tension  increased.  Taylor  the  jailor  fumed  and  fretted. 
With  every  passing  moment  his  frustration  mounted  and  annoyance  reached 
its  supreme  limit. 

He  ordered  the  jail  force  to  be  ready  for  action  to  encounter  the  inevitable 
blast.  Both  Jailor  and  Barua  did  not  sleep  a  wink.  Throughout  the  night  the 
heavy  boots  of  the  jailor  and  the  warden  pierced  through  the  silence.  Dublishji, 
Ahmedsaab,  Lalaji  and  Raghuvir  Singh  smiled  to  themselves. 

As  8th  August  dawned.  Ward  16  came  to  life  with  enthusiasm.  Every  one 
surrounded  their  leaders,  Dublishji,  Ahmedsaab,  Lalaji,  Sardarji  and  Pyarelal. 
Lumberdar  extended  his  stick  to  Dublishji.  As  the  seniormost  Congress  leader 
in  the  ward,  he  unfolded  the  Indian  tricolor,  fixed  it  on  the  bamboo  and  raised 
it  high  in  the  air  shouting,  Britishers,  Quit  India!” 

Others  repeated  after  him,  “Quit  India!”  Prisoners  in  other  parts  of  thejail 
raised  the  call  of  “Quit  India”.  The  slogan  reverberated  against  the  stone  walls 
of  the  prison  again  and  again. 

Taylor,  Barua  and  guards  came  running  to  the  wards.  In  surprise  they 
gazed  at  the  gathered  prisoners.  “Britishers,  Quit  India!”  the  prisoners  raised 
their  fists  in  the  air  and  shouted  again  and  yet  again. 

“This  is  our  revolver”  announced  Dublishji  in  a  loud  excited  voice,  “this  is 
the  revolver  that  is  going  to  blast  you  out  of  our  country.” 

“It  was  this  coded  message  that  we  had  received,”  explained  Ahmedsaab 
and  Lalaji  simultaneously. 

“We  need  no  steel  revolvers.  Our  resolve  is  made  of  steel.  Now  our  resolve 
is—”  Raghuvir  Singh  paused  and  the  group  responded  with  a  deafening  cry  of 
“Quit  India!” 

The  authorities  were  frozen  into  inaction.  Once  again  thejail  boomed  with 
the  slogan — Quit  India. 

Thus  began  the  1942  Quit  India  movement  for  freedom  in  the  Central  Jail 
of  Laizabad. 
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13.  One  Up 


[ The  Quit  India  call  rejuvenated  the  fighting  spirit  of  the  people.  “Do 

or  Die”  became  the  motto,  as  the  nation  threw  itself  into  the  struggle 

with  renewed  vigour.] 

PA  DM  A  RAO  DUMPED  her  school  bag  in  the  classroom  and  rushed  to 
the  assembly  hall  for  prayers.  She  stood  transfixed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
assembly  hall.  Balloons  were  hanging  from  the  ceiling  lights.  Coloured 
festoons  swayed  in  the  air.  Flowers  gave  a  festive  look  to  the  hall.  Agarbattis 
added  fragrance  to  the  atmosphere.  The  school  annual  day,  Padma  knew,  was 
months  away.  “Why  this  funfare!”  She  asked  Vimal  who  had  joined  her. 

“You  girls,  why  are  you  standing  in  the  door  like  brides?  Go  and  join  your 
class,”  Waglebai  ordered  them  in  her  nasal  voice  and  walked  away. 

“Girls,  go  to  your  class.”  Vimal  imitated  Waglebai’s  nasal  accent  and  both 
laughed. 

“Trust  Waglebai  to  catch  us,”  Padma  said  as  she  saw  Waglebai  coming 
towards  them  with  her  big  eyes  almost  popping  out  in  anger.  Both  of  them  ran 
and  stood  in  the  row  of  their  class. 

“What  is  happening?”  Padma  nudged  Rekha,  standing  before  her. 

“Silence,  children,”  Mr.  Hegde,  their  Principal  called.  As  the  murmur  of 
students  stopped  and  silence  prevailed  the  principal  spoke,  “Today  is  a  special 
occasion  for  us.  We  are  celebrating  the  birthday  of  King  George  V.  Now 
Chikalkattibai  will  garland  the  photo  of  His  Majesty  King  George  V.” 

Cute  little  Mrs.  Chikalkatti,  their  music  teacher,  dressed  in  a  lovely  pink 
s^ree  came  forward  with  a  huge  rose  garland  in  her  hands.  Gracefully,  like  a 
dancer,  she  walked  to  the  huge  photograph  of  the  King  and  garlanded  it.  The 
principal  clapped.  Teachers  and  students  followed.  Then  Padma  saw  Gopal 
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her  classmate  standing  with  his  fists  clenched  at  his  sides.  “Why  aren’t  you 
clapping?”  she  asked. 

“Why  should  1  clap?  He  is  not  our  king.  Then  why  should  we  clelebrate  his 
birthday?”  Gopal  asked  furiously. 

“Hush,  hush,  don’t  talk,”  Waglebai’s  nasal  voice  came  from  behind. 

When  the  clapping  died  down,  Mr.  Hegde  announced  “When  you  go  to 
your  classes  after  the  prayers  you  will  get  sweets.” 

“Hurrah!”  the  students  shouted  with  joy. 

“Quiet!”  at  Hegde’s  command,  silence  prevailed  again.  “And  now  for  the 
prayers,”  he  said.  Suman  and  Renu  led  the  prayer  ‘Hey  Prabho  Vibho...’ 

There  was  an  extra  rush  after  the  prayers  to  reach  the  classes.  The  lure  of 
sweets  hastened  students  to  the  class.  All  faces  but  one  were  beaming.  Gopal 
was  red  in  the  face.  He  was  almost  dragging  himself  to  the  class. 

Once  in  the  class,  they  sat  down  in  no  time.  Just  then,  two  peons  brought  a 
basketful  of  paper  bags  containing  sweets.  Their  class  teacher  Mrs.  Joshi 
requested,  “Students,  come  one  by  one  and  collect  your  packets  of  sweets.” 

“Don’t  take  sweets,”  Gopal  shouted.  “If  you  are  brave  Indian  students 
don’t  eat  sweets  of  that  British  King.  He  is  not  our  king.  Those  British  soldiers 
have  killed  our  kings  and  have  occupied  our  India  and  made  us  all  their  slaves. 
We  must  not  eat  sweets  to  wish  their  king  happy  birthday  and  long  life.” 

“Yes,  you  are  right  Gopal,  we  should  not  eat  those  sweets,”  Ram,  Gopal’s 
friend  joined  in.  “We  all  must  be  united  in  not  accepting  the  sweets,  just  as  we 
are  united  in  playing  a  match  against  other  school  teams.  Nobody  from  our 
class  VIII  should  eat  those  sweets,”  Ram  challenged  them. 

“All  right,  we  will  not  eat  sweets  of  the  British  King.”  All  boys  and  girls  said 
with  one  voice.  Nobody  went  to  take  the  sweet  packet.  All  of  them  sat  glued  to 
their  seats.  Mrs.  Joshi  tried  to  cajole  them  by  going  to  each  student  with  a 
packet  of  sweets  in  her  hand.  But  one  by  one  every  one  refused  to  accept  it. 

“Padma,  you  should  not  refuse,”  Mrs.  Joshi  went  again  to  Padma  with  a 
packet. 

“Why  Madam?”  asked  Padma. 

“Your  father  is  a  District  superintendent  of  Police.  He  is  a  loyal  servant  of 
the  British  Government,”  Mrs.  Joshi  replied. 

“My  father  may  be,  but  not  1.  I  am  nobody’s  servant.  I  will  not  take  this 
sweet  packet.  I  am  one  with  the  class.” 
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“ Shabash  Padma.”  Ram  and  Gopal  shouted  and  clapped,  others  joined  in. 
Mrs.  Joshi  threatened  them  but  the  Eighth  was  a  brave  class.  “Do  whatever 
you  want,  we  will  not  eat  the  sweets  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  the  British 
King,”  they  persisted. 

Hearing  the  commotion  the  Principal  came  to  the  class.  When  he  heard 
their  decision,  he  did  not  know  what  to  do.  “He  may  not  be  our  king,  but  there 
is  nothing  wrong  in  eating  sweets  to  wish  long  life  to  anyone.  Our  tradition  is  to 
be  nice  even  to  our  enemies,”  Principal  Hegde  tried  to  reason. 

“No  doubt  our  tradition  tells  us  to  be  nice  even  to  our  enemy,  but  our 
tradition  does  not  teach  us  to  be  cowards  and  seek  favours  from  those  who 
attack  us  and  make  us  slaves.  Therefore,  we  will  not  eat  sweets,”  Gopal  replied. 

The  Principal  was  angry  and  roared.  “If  you  don’t  accept  the  sweets,  you 
will  keep  standing  the  whole  day,”  and  he  went  away  in  a  huff. 

The  class  did  not  give  in.  They  remained  standing  the  whole  day.  As  soon  as 
the  final  bell  rang  at  4.30  p.m  everyone  rushed  out  of  the  class  shouting, ‘Vande 
Mata  ram’. 

“  Padma  you  are  really  a  brave  girl.  Suppose  your  father  comes  to  know  he 
may  give  you  a  good  scolding,”  Gopal  expressed  his  concern. 

“Don’t  worry  Gopal,  once  I  have  made  the  decision  to  be  with  you  and  the 
class,  I  am  with  you  all.  My  father  will  not  scold  me  as  I  am  his  only  daughter, 
so  don’t  look  so  worried,”  Padma  replied.  Her  classmates  were  relieved  and 
they  all  dispersed. 

Padma  was  all  excitement  as  she  narrated  the  incident  to  her  mother.  “Padu, 
don’t  get  involved  in  these  things.  You  are  still  a  little  girl.” 

“Wah,  ma,  you  yourself  tell  me  stories  of  bravery  of  Rani  Jhansi, 
Ahilyabai,  Kitturamma,  and  now,  when  I  am  being  brave  you  ask  me  to  keep 
quiet,”  Padma  complained. 

“  Look,  I  can  understand  that  you  wanted  to  be  one  with  your  class  but  was 
there  any  need  to  shout  Vande  Mataram?”  asked  Padma’s  mother. 

“Why  not?  After  all  India  is  our  country.  Who  are  these  English  to  rule  us?” 
Padma  asked  proudly. 

“There  is  no  point  in  arguing  with  you.  You  are  such  an  obstinate  girl, 
Padu.  But  let  me  warn  you.  If  your  father  comes  to  know  about  the  incident, 
then  you  are  sure  to  get  a  good  scolding.” 
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And  Scolding  she  got,  enough  of  it  in  the  evening  when  her  father  came 
home.  He  warned,  “If  I  ever  see  you  mixing  with  those  ‘seva-dal’  boys  I  will 
thrash  you,  Padu.” 

If  Mr.  Rao  was  strict,  obstinate  and  brave,  his  daughter  too  had  inherited 
those  qualities  in  abundance. 

Padma  not  only  mixed  with  Gopal  and  his  friends  but  also  started 
attending  the  meetings  and  discussions  of  Seva  Dal,  the  youth  wing  of  the 
Congress.  Of  course,  she  maintained  a  strict  secrecy  about  it. 

One  day  she  was  reading  a  book  in  the  verandah  when  she  heard  her  father 
telling  her  mother  in  the  next  room  that  the  Seva  Dal  youngsters  really  were 
misbehaving.  “Tomorrow  they  are  going  to  picket  the  famous  Poonawala’s 
shop  at  the  end  of  the  Station  Road.  But  I  will  teach  them  a  lesson.  I  will  round 
them  up  as  soon  as  they  enter  the  Station  Road.” 

Padma  did  not  stir.  She  pretended  to  read. 

Next  day  in  the  school  Padma  and  Vimal  called  Gopal  to  the  farend  of  the 
playground.  Padma  told  him  about  her  father’s  plan.  “Thank  you  Padma,  we 
will  fool  the  police.  We  will  not  take  the  Station  Road.  We  will  go  via  small 
lanes  that  lead  to  the  shop  and  do  the  needful,”  Gopal  planned  the  new 
strategy.  “Padma  I  think  it  is  a  great  idea.  Whatever  information  you  get  you 
should  pass  it  on  to  me,  and  Seva  Dal  will  always  be  one-up  over  the  police.” 

“Done”,  Padma  agreed  raising  her  hand  in  salute.  “But  Gopal,  I  will  not  tell 
you  directly  because  my  father  has  warned  me  to  keep  away  from  you  and  I  am 
sure  Mrs.  Joshi  or  Mr.  Hegde  will  report  to  my  father,  if  they  see  me  talking  to 
you.  So,  I  will  tell  Vimal  who  will  give  you  the  information  on  your  way  home 
as  both  of  you  stay  nearby.” 

“O.K.”  said  Gopal  and  joined  the  students  in  the  playground.  Nobody  had 
noticed  them. 

Mr.  Rao  was  roaring  like  a  wounded  tiger.  All  his  plans  of  rounding  up 
Seva  Dal  volunteers  had  flopped.  He  and  his  colleagues  waited  at  the  Station 
Road  entrance  watching  every  passer-by. 

Suddenly,  they  heard  a  cry  “Vandemataram!  Mahatma  Gandhi  ki  jai!” 
and  saw  flames  going  up  in  the  sky.  Mr.  Rao  and  his  policemen  rushed  to 
Poonawala’s  shop.  To  their  shame,  the  Seva  Dal  had  achieved  its  aim. 
Poonawala’s  shop  looked  barren  without  his  famous  expensive  foreign  goods. 
Mrs.  Poonawala  was  upset  as  she  saw  all  those  lovely  foreign  stuff  being 
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reduced  to  ashes  in  the  grand  bontire  made  by  the  Seva  Dal  volunteers.  Seva 
Dal  volunteers  had  vanished  through  the  lanes  after  their  mission  was 
accomplished. 

“This  time  they  have  escaped  but  next  time  they  will  not,”  resolved  the  DSP. 

But  Seva  Dal  volunteers  escaped  not  only  the  next  time,  but  next  and  next 
and  the  next  as  their  ‘Matahari’  was  doing  excellent  work.  They  managed  to 
take-out  ‘Prabhat-Feries’,  (morning  processions)  to  organise  picketing  at 
different  shops  selling  foreign  goods  and  liquors.  They  distributed  pamphlets 
and  sang  patriotic  songs. 

One  thing  even  the  DSP  had  to  acknowledge  was  that  the  Seva  Dal 
volunteers  were  always  peaceful. 

With  their  success  they  became  bolder  and  were  itching  to  do  more  daring 
things. 

Then  the  opportunity  came.  26th  January  was  approaching.  Since  the 
pledge  of  Sampurna  Swaraj  taken  on  26th  January  1930  at  Lahore, 
Congressmen  all  over  India  celebrated  the  day  with  flag  hoisting.  In  many 
places  young  Congress  volunteers  had  sacrificed  their  lives  in  trying  to  hoist  the 
Indian  flag  at  Central  Collectorates  and  other  Government  buildings. 

Gopal  and  other  colleagues  in  Seva  Dal  suggested  that  they  should  hoist  the 
Indian  tri-colour  on  the  Collectorate  on  26th  January.  It  was  not  an  easy  task. 
The  police  arrangement  at  the  collectorate  was  bound  to  be  very  strict.  Any 
attempt  would  have  been  fatal.  Therefore  older  members  of  Seva  Dal  were 
against  the  idea.  They  did  not  want  to  risk  lives  of  young  boys  and  girls.  So  they 
refused.  Padma  saw  the  frustration  of  her  friend.  She  signalled  to  Gopal  not  to 
argue  and  gave  him  a  suggestive  signal  of  “we  will”.  Gopal  suspected  that 
Padma  had  a  plan  up  her  sleeve.  So  he  kept  quiet.  After  the  meeting  they 
gathered  at  Vimal’s  house.  Padma,  Gopal,  Ram,  Vimal  and  Narayan  put  their 
heads  together.  Padma  put  forward  her  plan.  All  were  shocked. 

“No,  Padma  we  don’t  want  you  to  risk  your  life.  It  is  I  who  will  go,”  Gopal 
and  Ram  spoke  together. 

“O!  God,  why  don’t  you  understand?  There  is  no  risk  if  I  go.  They  all  know 
me  as  DSP  Mulgund’s  daughter.  They  will  not  prohibit  me  but  if  anyone  of  you 
try  to  go  you  are  bound  to  be  shot  at;  those  are  the  orders.”  Padma  reasoned. 

“But  how  can  we  allow  you  to  go  alone?  Suppose  they  suspect  something,” 
Vimal  put  in. 
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“No,  we  cannot  allow  you  to  go  alone,”  Narayan  who  was  a  little  older  said 
authoritatively. 

“But  Narayan,  if  they  see  any  boy  with  me  they  will  suspect  immediately 
and  that  will  be  the  end  of  our  mission,”  said  Padma. 

“O.K.,  boys  are  out.  What  about  me  then?”  Vimal  said  triumphantly. 
“Most  of  your  father’s  colleagues  know  me  as  your  close  friend.  They  had  seen 
me  with  you  in  your  house  and  other  places.  They  will  not  suspect  me.” 

“Yes,  that’s  a  good  idea!”  Ram  said. 

“Ha,  ha,  good  idea  you  say.  Girls  going  ahead  to  take  the  risk  and  we  stand 
helpless  like  cowards,”  Gopal  said. 

c 

“Gopal,  why  this  distinction  between  girls  and  boys?  We  are  all  together  in 
this  struggle.  I  could  not  come  out  in  the  processions  for  picketing  with  you 
people  but  I  did  not  grudge  it.  I  did  whatever  I  could  from  behind  the  scene.  At 
least  this  plan  gives  me  a  chance  to  do  something  positive.  Please  Gopal,  don’t 
deny  me  this  chance,”  Padma  pleaded. 

“I  think  Padma  is  right,  Gopal.  Let  us  be  fair.”  Narayan  played  the  judge. 
For  the  next  half  an  hour  five  heads  were  busy  chalking  out  the  details  of  the 
plan. 

Came  26th  January.  Like  every  day  Padma  got  ready  for  her  school.  The 
only  difference  was  today  she  was  wearing  a  black  sweater.  It  was  a  little  chilly 
and  therefore  when  Padma’s  mother  saw  her  in  sweater  she  exclaimed,  “Good 
you  have  put  on  the  sweater.  Sometimes  you  do  show  some  sense!”  Padma 
instead  of  retorting  at  the  remark  laughed  and  jumped  into  the  waiting  jeep. 

As  usual  the  jeep  dropped  her  at  the  school  gate.  Padma  waited  near  the 
gate  till  the  jeep  was  out  of  sight.  Then  instead  of  entering  the  school,  she  went 
the  other  way.  After  10  minutes  of  walk  Padma  was  near  Vimal’s  house.  As  she 
approached  the  gate  a  familiar  whistle  told  her  that  Gopal,  Narayan  and  Ram 
were  all  there.  Hearing  the  whistle  Vimal  too  came  out  of  the  house  with  her 
bag.  All  of  them  were  dressed  in  their  school  uniforms  and  carried  their  bags. 
But  instead  of  walking  towards  school  they  walked  towards  the  Collectorate. 

“Gopal  where  is  the  flag?”  Padma  asked.  Gopal  produced  the  flag,  their 
beloved  tricolour.  “You  know  the  drill  Padma?”  Gopal  asked. 

“Yes,  we  have  practised  it  many  times,”  said  Padma  as  she  hid  the  flag 
inside  her  black  sweater  and  buttoned  up  her  sweater  properly. 
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“Vandemataram!”  shouted  Padma. 
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Slowly  but  courageously  they  walked  towards  the  collectorate  avoiding  the 
main  roads.  The  police  bandobust  was  very  tight.  Even  an  ant  would  not  have 
gone  unnoticed. 

The  collectorate  was  surrounded  by  policemen.  Four  main  roads  leading  to 
the  collectorate  were  patrolled  by  the  police  jeeps.  But  Padma  and  her 
colleagues  took  the  route  that  went  through  lanes  that  connected  the  roads. 

In  one  of  the  lanes,  a  few  yards  away  from  the  backside  of  the  Collectorate, 
Gopal,  Narayan  and  Ram  stopped.  “Best  of  luck  and  remember,  no  risk,” 
Gopal  cautioned. 

“O.K.!  Vandematram!  Off  we  go,  and  you  too  go  on  your  campaign.” 

Padma  and  Vimal  walked  leisurely  so  as  not  to  arouse  any  suspicion.  They 
chatted  and  giggled  as  they  walked.  “Oh!  you  girls!  where  are  you  going?”  One 
of  the  constables  stopped  them  as  they  neared  the  collectorate. 

“Don’t  you  know  I  am  DSP  Rao’s  daughter?  I  have  to  give  some  important 
message  to  my  father,”  Padma  replied  confidently  and  kept  on  walking  ahead. 

“Wait,  you  girls!  stop,”  the  constable  ran  after  them  but  Padma  and  Vimal 
had  reached  the  gate  that  led  to  the  collectorate.  There  Padma  saw  Maruti,  one 
of  the  constables  she  knew  well.  “Maruti  tell  this  constable,  am  I  not  really  the 
daughter  of  DSP  Rao  and  this  is  my  friend  Vimal?” 

“Yes,  little  Akka,  you  are!”  Padma  looked  triumphantly  at  the  other 
constable  as  Maruti  replied.  The  other  constable  saluted  her  and  Padma  and 
Vimal  entered  the  collectorate.  “Padma  Akka  what  are  you  doing  here?”  Head 
constable  Pandu  asked  as  they  were  about  to  climb  the  stairs.  “I  have  to  give  an 
important  private  message  from  Amma  to  my  father.  Where  is  he?”  Padma 
asked  without  batting  an  eyelid. 

“Sir  is  upstairs,  should  I  guide  you?”  Pandu  asked.  No,  no,  Appa  will  get 
angry  if  you  leave  your  place.  I  will  find  out,”  Padma  assured  him. 

They  climbed  the  stairs.  They  did  not  stop  at  the  first  floor.  Nor  did  they 
rest  at  the  second  floor,  but  hurried  up.  As  they  were  about  to  climb  towards 
the  flag  tower,  they  heard  somebody  coming  up  behind  them.  They  rushed  and 
reached  the  door  that  led  to  the  flag  post.  They  stood  still  in  the  corner. 
Fortunately,  there  was  not  enough  light.  Steps  were  approaching  near.  Panic 
gripped  them.  Vimal  clung  to  Padma.  Both  were  sweating.  They  stood  still  like 
statues.  They  held  their  breath.  They  saw  a  constable  on  the  landing  four  steps 

below. 
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“No!  nobody  is  there,  Sir.  The  door  is  shut.”  They  heard  him  telling  the 
other  man.  And  then  he  climbed  down.  They  could  not  move  for  quite 
sometime.  They  just  stared  at  each  other.  It  was  Padma  who  made  the.  first 
move  as  she  wiped  the  sweat  from  her  face.  To  gain  confidence  they  muttered 
“Vandemataram.”  They  opened  the  door  slowly  without  making  any  noise. 

They  went  down  on  their  fours  and  slowly  crawled  towards  the  flag-mast. 

a 

Thank  God,  both  of  them  were  short  and  on  their  fours  nobody  could  have 
seen  them  from  below. 

Vimal  straightened  a  bit  as  they  reached  the  flagmast.  She  pulled  the  knot 
of  the  cord  and  brought  down  the  Union  Jack.  Quickly  and  expertly,  Padma 
removed  the  Union  Jack  and  stringed  in  the  tricolour  and  pulled  the  other 
string. 

Their  beloved  tricolour  went  up  and  reached  the  top  of  the  flagmast. 
Quickly  they  both  knotted  the  string  to  the  flagpole.  Both  of  them  stood  up. 
“Vandemataram!”  shouted  Padma  with  all  the  strength  she  had  and  stood 
erect.  And  suddenly  the  Seva  Dal  volunteers  poured  from  all  directions  around 
the  Collectorate.  They  looked  up  and  shouted  “Vandemataram!” 

The  baffled  policemen  too  looked  up.  They  were  stunned  to  see  the 

tricolour  adorning  the  Collectorate  in  place  of  the  Union  Jack.  They  were 

# 

further  shocked  when  two  girls  standing  there  waved  back,  responding  to  the 
deafening  shouts  of  Vandemataram.  Further  shock  waves  erupted  when  they 
noticed  that  one  of  the  girls  was  the  daughter  of  DSP  Rao. 


14.  Spectator  in  Disguise 


[ The  Second  World  War  ended.  The  new  government  in  Britain  was 
willing  to  consider  India  *s  demand  for  freedom.  As  a  result  of  Britain ’s 
Divide  and  Rule  policy,  Jinnah  and  his  Muslim  League  built  up  a  case 
for  a  separate  nation.  The  Cripp’s  Commission  sent  by  the  British 
Government  failed  to  find  a  solution.  Communal  riots  broke  out.] 

THE  WHEELS  RUMBLED  as  the  rickshaw  turned  into  the  uneven  narrow 
lane  of  Ali  Ganj:  Kamala  clutched  the  wooden  beams  of  the  hood  tightly  to 
stay  secure  in  her  seat  against  the  jerking  movements  of  the  vehicle.  Before  her, 
she  could  see  the  huge  gates  of  Hazrat  Manzil,  where  she  was  to  address  a 
meeting.  This  was  one  of  the  riot  affected  areas  of  the  city.  In  various  parts  of 
the  country  Hindus  and  Muslims  had  begun  to  riot.  The  unity  which  had  begun 
with  the  Vandemataram  movement  during  Partition  of  Bengal  and  lasted 
through  the  non-cooperation  movement  and  the  Quit  India  movement,  had 
disappeared.  Bapu  and  his  followers  had  directed  their  efforts  towards 
maintaining  peace.  In  towns  and  tehsils  the  Congress  committee  and  voluntary 
organizations  had  assigned  to  themselves  the  task  of  restoring  harmony.  The 
leaders  went  from  place  to  place  in  mohallas ,  houses,  hutments,  appealing  to 
people  to  remain  peaceful. 

Just  as  the  rickshaw  stopped  Maulana  Mufti  Ahmed,  President  of  the  local 
Congress  Peace  Committee  greeted  Kamala.  She  responded  to  the  greetings 
with  folded  hands  and  a  warm  smile  and  moved  towards  the  dias.  A  large 
crowd  had  collected  in  t  he  central  courtyard  of  this  ancient  building  which  now 
housed  nearly  thirty  Muslim  families.  Introductions  were  not  required, 
Kamala  was  well  known  in  town.  She  addressed  the  crowd  softly  but 
commandingly.  In  this  hour  of  great  achievement  when  the  dawn  of  freedom 
was  visible  on  the  horizon  she  remineded  people  how  all  the  communities, 
groups,  men  and  women  had  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder.  Each  word 
resounded  with  an  emotional  appeal  to  restore  peace. 
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Her  eyes  fell  upon  a  bearded  man. 
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As  she  spoke  to  an  earnest  audience  her  eyes  fell  upon  a  bearded  man  with 
longhair  wearing  a  loose  saffron  garb  of  a  sadhu.  He  stood  close  to  her  on  the 
right.  His  posture  was  very  stiff  and  soldierly,  quite  unlike  a  sadhu.  He  was  tall, 
well-built  and  muscular.  Suddenly  to  her  surprise  he  smoothed  his  moustaches 
with  his  thumb  and  forefinger.  The  gesture  was  strange  and  very  unbecoming 
tor  a  sadhu.  As  she  stared  at  him  he  repeated  the  same  gesture  once  again,  as  if 
driven  by  a  habit.  The  man  appeared  strangely  familiar  and  the  mannerism 
remarkably  peculiar.  Still  she  concentrated  on  her  speech.  Kamala  glanced  at 
the  sadhu  again  and  again.  The  more  she  looked  at  him  the  more  certain  she 
became  of  having  met  him  before.  His  physique,  his  erect  posture  and  his 
gestures  were  quite  different  from  those  of  a  sadhu. 

The  sadhu ,  too,  had  become  conscious  of  her  gaze.  Quietly  he  slipped 
behind  the  rows  of  standing  men.  She  spotted  him  again  wiping  his  moustaches 
in  his  peculiar  way.  Very  often  soldiers  and  policemen  pick  up  such 
mannerisms,  she  had  never  seen  a  sadhu  wipe  his  moustaches  like  he  did, 
Kamala  decided  to  solve  the  puzzle  after  her  speech  ended. 

But  at  the  end  of  her  speech  the  sadhu  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  On  her  way 
back  Kamala  strained  her  mind  to  recognise  the  sadhu  with  his  peculiar 
manners.  Suddenly  it  struck  her  that  he  looked  exactly  like  Khan  Saheb 
Hashmat  Ali — the  city  magistrate  and  her  father’s  childhood  friend.  For  her  he 
was  Ali-cha,  a  short  form  of  Ali  Chacha.  There  was  no  mistaking  it  although 
his  features  were  hidden  behind  the  thick  hairy  growth.  The  build,  the  way  he 
stood,  and  his  habit  of  wiping  his  moustaches  again  and  again  matched  exactly 
with  Ali-cha.  To  think  of  Ali-cha  in  a  sadhu  s  attire  was  quite  unbelieveable, 
and  apparently  there  seemed  no  logical  reason  or  the  need  for  such  a  disguise. 
Soon  she  dismissed  her  thoughts  as  the  rickshaw  had  neared  her  home. 

From  a  distance  she  saw  her  doctor  husband  pacing  in  the  verandah, 
Waiting  for  her.  Just  as  she  alighted  he  informed  her — “Ali  chacha  has  called 
twice  in  the  last  half  an  hour.  He  wants  to  meet  you.” 

“Why?”  she  asked  in  surprise. 

Her  husband  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  response,  “He  simply  wants  to  meet 

you  and  he  did  sound  urgent,”  he  replied. 

* 

“I  wonder  why?”  Kamala  thought  aloud.  Then  confiding  her  doubts  to  him 
she  said,  “You  know,  today  1  saw  a  man  in  sadhu  s  clothes  at  the  meeting.  He 
resembled  Ali-cha.  Is  it  possible  that  Ali-cha....” 

“Impossible,”  he  rejected  her  doubt  before  she  could  finish  her  sentence. 
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“He  is  always  immaculately  dressed.  He  would  never  step  out  in  public  in  such 
a  dress.  It  must  be  someone  else.” 

“He  was  wiping  his  moustache  in  that  peculiar  way,  just  the  way  Ali-cha 
does,”  she  said  imitating  Khan  Ali’s  style.  She  laughed  lightly  as  she 
remembered  aloud.  “Even  though  he  had  to  shave  his  moustache  after  loosing 
a  bet  over  a  game  of  chess  with  papa  he  hasn’t  got  rid  of  his  habit.  I  know  it  well. 

I  think  he  repeats  it  every  two  minutes.  And  that  sadhu...” 

Her  husband  smiled  and  said,  “Okay  you  can  clear  your  doubts  yourself 
later.  Now  freshen  up.  We’ll  go  to  his  bungalow.” 

“Hm!”  Kamala  nodded.  “But  why  would  he  be  there  in  that  disguise?”  she 
mumbled  walking  indoors  towards  her  room.  She  could  not  get  rid  of  her 
doubts  even  though  all  her  reasoning  proved  otherwise. 

Just  as  the  Morris  Minor  halted  in  the  portico  of  the  city  magistrate’s 
bungalow,  she  jumped  out,  nodding  to  the  uniformed  doorman’s  greetings. 
She  went  into  the  drawing  room,  full  of  carved  wooden  furniture  and  antique 
china  figurines.  Khan  Ali  relaxed  in  the  huge  armchair,  holding  the  hookah 
pipe  in  one  corner  of  his  mouth. 

“Come,  come  my  child,”  he  greeted  her.  Kamala  sat  down  close  to  him  on 
the  stool. 

“Is  anything  the  matter  Ali-cha?”  she  asked  looking  at  him,  noticing  the  lines 
of  worry. 

“Yes,”  Khan  Ali  cleared  his  throat.  He  wiped  his  upper-lip  and  said,  “Stop 
organising  these  meetings  for  sometime,  stay  indoors..  You  must  curtail  your 
activities.”  His  advice  was  more  of  a  command. 

“How  can  I?  I  cannot  restrict  my  activities  in  this  hour  of  need.  Its  my  duty, 
Ali-cha,”  she  said  emphatically. 

“But  it  is  not  safe  to  move  around  so  freely  these  days,  and  you  also  go  in  the 
disturbed  areas,”  Khan  Ali  argued. 

Kamala  smiled  at  his  concern.  “That’s  where  I  must  go  and  explain  to 
people  that  they  must  stay  in  harmony,  she  said  politely  as  she  rose  from  her 
seat  at- the  sight  of  ‘Chachi’  in  the  doorway. 

“Don’t  worry  Ali  Chacha,  she’ll  take  care  of  herself.”  Her  husband 
comforted  him.  Kamala  smiled  and  went  in  to  meet  the  ladies  of  the  house, 
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leaving  the  menfolk  to  chat.  From  the  door  Kamala  turned  around  and  asked. 
“Ali-cha,  why  were  you  in  a  sadhu’s  disguise  at  Hazrat  manzil?” 

Khan  Ali  looked  away  and  hurriedly  wiped  his  moustache.”  Me,  in  a 
sadhu’s  disguise?  No!”  he  denied. 

“You  were  not  there?”  she  asked  again. 

“No!”  he  cried  firmly.  Kamala  had  no  reason  to  doubt.  She  left  the  room 
wondering  about  the  disguised  spectator,  so  strange  and  yet  so  familiar. 

As  she  was  about  to  leave  Kamala  picked  up  her  khadi  pouch  from  the  stool 
where  she  had  sat  near  Ali-cha.  It  felt  unusually  heavy.  She  pulled  the  strings  to 
open  it.  The  dark  steel  of  the  Colt  revolver  shone  inside.  “Whats  this?”  she 
asked  pulling  out  the  revolver. 

“Keep  it,  its  for  your  own  safety,  daughter,”  Khan  Ali  explained.  Kamala 
returned  the  revolver  to  Khan  Ali. 

“I  don’t  need  this,  I  have  stronger  weapons  than  this  which  Bapu  has  given 
to  us — the  weapons  of  non-violence  and  truth.  Ali-cha,  I  have  absolute  faith  in 
the  goodness  of  human  beings.  N  obody  will  betray  my  faith,  be  he  of  any  caste 
or  religion.  My  practice  of  non-violence  has  given  me  courage  and  strength  to 
withstand  all  perils.  I  don’t  wish  to  place  my  confidence  in  this  little  weapon,” 
she  pressed  his  palm  to  comfort  him. 

“Even  if  I  insist?”  asked  Khan  Ali.  Kamala  rejected  his  advice  with  an 
affectionate  smile  and  a  promise  to  remain  careful. 

Khan  Ali’s  warning  did  not  affect  her  programmes.  Early  next  morning  she 
reached  the  Congress  office  for  a  conference  with  the  Peace  Committee. 
Outside  the  office  stood  Maulana  Mufti  Ahmed  along  with  others  clad  in 
khadi,  and  Gandhi  cap. 

“What’s  wrong  Maulana  Saab,”  she  asked  alighting  from  the  rickshaw. 

“Sarkar  is  here  to  burn  our  ordnance  factory,”  Maulana  Saheb  laughed  as 
he  spoke  and  all  others  joined  him  in  the  joke. 

“Police  raid?”  she  asked  smiling  with  therp.  Everyone  nodded.  “They  are 
looking  for  arms,”  explained  one.  “Even  pur  pockets  have  been  searched,” 
laughed  another. 

Just  then  an  officer  came  out  stomping  his  heavy  boots.  “Who  told  you 
there’ll  be  weapons  in  the  office?”  asked  Kamala.  “Report  came  from  the  city 
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magistrate’s  office,”  he  answered  briefly.  “Show  us  your  pouch,”  he  shouted 
almost  snatching  away  the  pouch  from  her. 

A  sense  of  humiliation  swept  over  Kamala,  even  though  by  now  she  had 
learnt  to  maintain  her  cool  in  such  situations.  Luckily  she  had  refused  to  carry 
the  revolver  Ali-cha  had  offered,  or  else  she  could  have  been  arrested  and 
humiliated  by  the  gora  officer.  And  what  would  the  other  Congressmen  think 
of  her— a  disciple  of  Gandhi  depending  on  weapons?  Many  thoughts  troubled 
her.  Did  Ali-cha  insist  on  that  revolver,  so  that  she  may  land  in  trouble  today? 
After  all  he  had  tipped  off  the  raid.  Was  he  deliberately  trying  to  get  her 
arrested?  Did  he  disapprove  of  her  efforts  to  maintain  peace  in  disturbed  areas? 
Was  Ali-cha  in  league  with  the  trouble-makers?  First  he  followed  her  as  a 
sadhu  in  her  meeting  and  now  this  police  raid,  why  was  Ali-cha  pursuing  her? 
She  felt  extremely  bitter.  But  why,  she  argued  with  herself,  would  he  do  such  a 
thing?  She  was  just  like  a  daughter  to  him.  Kamala  brushed  aside  her  thoughts 
as  illogical  and  soon  got  busy  with  the  party  work  after  police  had  departed. 

Soon  after  Kamala  and  others  proceeded  to  Gulabi  Bagh  to  address  a 
mammoth  crowd.  Gulabi  Bagh  was  in  the  heart  of  the  city  and  the  nucleus  of  all 
social  and  cultural  activities  People  were  waiting  impatiently  for  their  leaders. 
As  she  was  about  to  climb  on  the  stage  she  saw  a  tall,  stiff  sadhu  standing  a  few 
yards  away  beside  the  lamp-post.  Just  as  their  gaze  met  the  sadhu  wiped  his 
moustache  and  tried  to  sneak  behind  the  post.  She  recognised  him.  He  was  the 
same  sadhu  who  was  present  at  Hazrat  Manzil  yesterday.  Again  he  wiped  his 
moustache.  Unmistakably  like  Ali-cha,  she  thought.  Once  again  her  doubts 
began  to  trouble  her. That  he  was  in  disguise  was  certain  for  no  sadhu  would 
wipe  his  moustache  in  that  fashion.  Only  a  policeman  or  a  military  man 
generally  has  such  mannerisms.  But  why  was  he  there?  His  disguised  presence 
was  becoming  an  enigma.  Before  she  could  further  analyse  her  thoughts  she 
was  summoned  to  the  stage.  Once  or  twice  when  she  turned  around  she  found 
the  sadhu  standing  there  behind  her.  The  more  she  looked  at  him  the  more  he 
seemed  like  Khan  Saheb  Hasmat  Ali.  She  decided  to  meet  him  at  the  end  of  the 
meeting  and  satisfy  her  curiosity.  When  the  meeting  was  over  Kamala  searched 
for  him  but  he  could  be  seen  nowhere. 

% 

Again  at  the  Harijan  Basti  meeting  and  then  at  Suleman  Mohalla 
committee  meet,  the  familiar  figure  of  the  disguised  spectator  in  the  loose 
saffron  garb  was  spotted  behind  the  pillars,  among  the  crowd.  Kamala  was 
certain  Ali-cha  was  following  her.  But  why  was  he  following  her  so 
persistently? 

Did  he  intend  to  create  trouble?  Was  he  one  of  the  British  agents  who  were 
out  to  encourage  differences  in  both  communities?  Since  she  was  trying  to 
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create  harmony,  was  he  sent  to  get  rid  of  her?  Kamala’s  suspicion  grew.  There 
he  stood,  hidden  behind  the  pillar  in  the  crowd.  Continuously  she  kept  a  watch 
on  him  as  the  discussions  and  suggestions  went  on.  No  longer  could  she  hold 
her  curiosity,  She  grew  impatient  to  meet  the  man  in  disugise  and  solve  her 
dilemna.  And  she  had  to  do  it  herself,  he  was  her  Ali-cha.  Quickly  she 
whispered  in  Maulana  Saheb’s  ear.  “There  is  an  urgent  matter.  I  have  to  leave 
immediately.” 

“Shall  I  escort  you?”  he  asked. 

“No,  Ghulam  is  waiting  outside,”  she  said. 

The  alert  disgused  spectator  moved  fast  into  the  busy  narrow  lane  lined  with 
shops.  When  Ghulam  saw  Kamala,  hurriedly  he  threw  his‘bidi’and  quickly  sat 
on  the  driver’s  seat  of  his  rickshaw. 

“Ghulam  meet  me  at  the  chowk,”  she  told  him  and  hastened  towards  the 
saffron  clothes  in  the  midst  of  the  bustling  crowd  of  shoppers.  He  turned  into 
another  lane  on  the  right.  Hurriedly  she  came  to  the  turning.  The  lane  was  dark 
and  quite  deserted.  There  was  no  sign  of  him.  Still  she  went  forward.  Seeing 
that  there  ^ere  many  off-shoots  of  the  lane,  she  soon  realised  he  had  given  her 
the  slip.  Kamala  decided  to  go  to  the  city  magistrates’s  bungalow  and  wait 
there.  She  ran  towards  the  ‘chowk’. 

Ghulam  speeded  up  the  rickshaw  on  her  instructions.  She  held  the  thick 
khadi  sari’s  pallav  over  her  head  to  keep  it  from  flying.  Just  outside  his 
bungalow  she  stopped  and  told  Ghulam  to  leave.  Kamla  hid  in  the  thicket  of 
shrubs  in  the  sprawling  compound.  After  awhile  she  heard  the  rumbling  and  a 
screeching  sound.  She  raised  herself  to  peep  out.  It  was  the  same  disguised 
spectator  getting  off  the  rickshaw.  Swiftly  he  moved  down  the  driveway  to  the 
portico  into  the  hall.  There  was  no  mistaking  him  now.  The  sadhu  was  none 
other  than  her  own  Ali-cha. 

In  the  hall  Khan  Ali  was  tearing  off  his  disguise,  “Here  Sabu,  thank  you,” 
he  said  to  his  cook  handing  him  the  bundle  of  saffron  robes.  “Caught  you 
Alicha.  So  you  were  the  disgused  spectator!”  she  shouted  from  the  doorway  as 
he  entered  into  the  hall. 

Khan  Ali  stumbled,  but  soon  recovered  his  balance.  “Daughter....  you.... 
how  did  you  reach  here?”  he  stammered. 

“Of  all  people  you  Ali-cha,  you  have  been  on  my  trail,  following  me  from 
meeting  to  meeting.  Wating  for  the  right  moment  to  stab  me?”  she  raged. 

“No...  no...”  Khan  Ali  protested  vehemently. 
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But  Kamala’s  distrust  and  anger  rained  non  stop  on  him,  “First  you 
persuade  me  to  carry  the  revolver,  then  order  a  raid  in  search  for  weapons.  Y ou 
jolly  well  knew,  I’d  be  there.  Missed  one  chance  to  put  me  into  trouble.  When 
you  could  not  succeed  that  way  you  pursued  me,  waiting  for  the  right  moment, 
eh?  Isn’t  it  Khan  Saheb?  You  suggested  to  me  to  stay  indoors.  You  never 
wanted  me  to  go  and  maintain  peace.  When  I  did  not  stay  away  from  my  duty, 
you  were  put  on  my  trail,”  she  paused  for  breath,  then  coming  closer  to  Khan 
Ali  she  challenged  boldly,  “Okay  Alicha,  here  I  am,  alone  and  unarmed.” 

Hearing  the  loud  words  the  ladies  and  the  servants  came  in  the  hall.  Khan 
Ali  came  closer,  stroked  her  hair  affectionately  an<J  said,  “My  child,  you’ve  got 
it  all  wrong.  Infact  from  reliable  sources  I  had  learnt  that  you  were  the  chief 
target,  therefore  I  stayed  with  you  in  all  your  meetings,  to  protect  you.  Believe 
me.  I  had  read  the  message  myself.” 

“There  have  been  threatening  calls  earlier,  too.  You  never  followed  me 
then,”  she  retorted,  not  believing  a  word  of  what  he  spoke. 

“Believe  me,  it  was  serious  and  I  had  learnt  it  from  many  sources.  That  is 
why  I  told  you  to  curtail  your  activities.  Have  I  ever  interfered  in  your 
programmes  before?”  he  asked.  Lines  of  distrust  still  marked  her  forehead,  he 
could  see.  Quickly  he  pulled  out  a  crumpled  piece  of  paper  from  his  pocket  and 
extended  it  towards  her.  “Here,  read  it  yourself,”  he  said. 

Kamala  read  and  gaped  at  him  in  disbelief. 

“I  had  to  protect  you,”  he  uttered  softly. 

“Dressed  like  a  sadhu?”  she  asked. 

“Of  course,  I  had  to  disguise  myself  or  else  everyone  would  have  recognised 
me,”  he  paused  to  wipe  his  moustache  and  noticing  that  she  remained  unmoved 
he  clarified,  “And  that  search  was  a  routine,  you  know  very  well.  I  didn’t  order 
it,  somebody  from  my  office  must  have  done  it.  You  know  they  need  an  excuse 
to  carry  out  such  raids.” 

Kamala  was  at  a  loss  for  words. 

Breaking  the  strained  silence  the  old  cook  intervened.  “Bibi,  sarkar  would 
never  wear  someone’s  clothes  otherwise.” 

Kamala  was  ashamed,  thoroughly  embarassed  with  her  suspicion  and 
guilty  of  all  those  nasty  words  she  had  spoken.  “Sorry  Alicha,  I  suspected  you 
when  you  were  protecting  me  all  the  while,”  She  murmured  her  apology,  and 
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stood  like  a  child  waiting  for  a  scolding.  Khan  Ali  shook  his  head  and  stroked 
her  hair  affectionately. 

“It  was  so  silly  of  me  to  think  all  that  about  you.  Really  so  brash  and  stupid 
on  my  part  to  jump  to  such  conclusions,”  she  regretted. 

“That’s  alright,”  spoke  Khan  Ali. 

“I  am  very  sorry,  Ali-cha.”  she  repeated.  Kamala  could  not  muster  up 
courage  to  look  into  his  face. 

He  smiled  at  her  lovingly.  Khan  Ali  put  his  arm  around  her  shoulder  and 
cleared  his  throat  noisily,  “But  how  did  you  recognise  me?”  he  asked  wiping  his 
moustache  in  his  peculiar  way. 

Kamala  smiled  and  imitated  his  style  the  next  moment  and  said,  “Because 
of  your  habit  Ali-cha.  You  are  the  only  one  in  the  world  who  keeps  wiping  his 
moustache  in  this  way.”  Once  again  she  tried  to  imitate  his  style  but  found 
Khan  Ali  was  himself  performing  the  act.  Everyone  in  the  hall  burst  into  merry 
laughter,  including  Khan  Ali. 


15.  Jai  Hind 


[The  stage  was  set  for  freedom  of  India .  Political  negotiations  were 
complete.  Meanwhile  many  freedom  fighters  who  had  gone 
underground  during  the  Quit  India  movement  surrendered  on 
GandhijVs  appeal.  Sacrifices  and  efforts  of  countless  people  involved 
in  the  epic  struggle  finally  led  to  Independence.  On  the  1 5  th  of  August 
1947  the  Indian  tri-colour  was  hoisted  on  the  ramparts  of  the  Red  Fort 
by  Jaw  aha  rial  Nehru.] 


THE  TRI-COLOUR  OF  India  went  up  in  the  sky  on  the  ramparts  of  Red  Fort 
of  Delhi  amidst  the  shouts  of  “Vandemataram!  Jawaharlal  Nehru  ki  jai!” 

It  was  a  joyous  moment.  The  crowd  danced  in  ecstasy.  Some  clapped, 
others  shouted  slogans  and  jumped  with  joy.  One  old  man  in  the  corner  of  the 
ramparts  of  Red  Fort  stood  still.  His  eyes  filled  with  tears  of  joy  as  he  saw  his 
dream  fulfilled. 

Patting  the  young  man  who  was  supporting  him,  he  said,  “But  for  you 
Ram....no...Bombu,  I  would  not  have  witnessed  this  great  event.  Do  you 
remember  the  medicines  you  reached  us,  Bombu?” 

Bombu  indeed!  Ram  remembered  everything.  He  was  studying  in  the  9th 
class.  His  elder  brother  Neel  Kanth  whom  he  called  Dada  was  in  College.  Dada 
had  left  the  College  after  the  “Quit  India”  call  of  Gandhiji.  He  had  joined  the 
Krantikaris.  Many  of  his  colleagues  and  their  leader  whom  they  called  Gurujee 
used  to  spend  long  hours  in  Dada’s  room  on  the  top  floor  of  their  house. 

Ram  recollected  it  was  just  a  few  days  after  the  famous  capital  Bomb  case. 
Most  of  the  Krantikaris  had  gone  underground  as  the  police  was  after  them. 
Ram’s  dada  Neel  Kanth  too  went  underground.  It  was  Ganesh  Chathurthi, 
Ram  remembered  the  day.  A  new  Pandit  came  for  puja.  Nobody  had  been 
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The  fruitwala  winked  at  him  as  he  said,  uTake  them 
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him  before.  He  sat  down  with  his  jhola  and  started  taking  out  ‘Puja  Samagri.’ 
His  mannerisms  seemed  familiar.  His  voice  sounded  familiar  too.  Those 
smiling  green  eyes  gave  him  away.  It  was  Neel  Kanth,  his  Dada.  Even  mother 
who  was  sitting  next  to  him  did  not  recognise  him.  They  were  happy  to  have 
him  in  the  house.  But  they  also  knew  the  danger  involved.  They  finished  their 
puja  and  traditional  lunch  quickly.  Dada  had  carried  some  food  for  his  friends 
in  his  Panditjee’s  jhola.  He  told  them  that  though  all  of  them  had  managed  to 
escape  the  police  net  till  then,  their  Gurujee  was  not  keeping  good  health.  He 
needed  some  medicines  for  Gurujee.  He  handed  over  a  prescription  to  Ram 
while  leaving.  “Come  to  the  vegetable  market,  mandi  tomorrow  with  the 
medicines,”  he  instructed  as  he  left.  The  police  keeping  vigil  on  their  house  did 
not  smell  anything  wrong  as  Panditji  left  the  house. 

The  next  day  when  Ram  arrived  at  the  mandi  with  his  bag  the  mandi  was 
crowded.  The  shouts  of  vegetable  and  fruit  vendors  added  to  the  confusion. 
Ram  who  had  never  before  bought  any  vegetables  from  the  mandi  felt  totally 
lost.  He  didn’t  know  what  to  buy  and  from  whom  to  buy.  He  walked  from  one 
end  to  the  other  once,  twice,  thrice.  His  aimless  roaming  probably  aroused  the 
suspicion  of  the  policemen  on  duty.  One  of  them,  with  a  big  moustache  and 
dark  complexion,  looked  really  menacing.  Ram  was  not  scared  of  the  police. 
Ever  since  his  elder  brother  Neel  Kanth  had  got  involved  in  politics,  the 
policemen  had  become  regular  visitors  to  their  house.  After  the  Capital  Bomb 
case,  vigil  increased.  The  police  force  suspected  that  Neel  Kanth  was  one  of  the 
Krantikaris  involved  in  the  Capital  Bomb  case  that  had  killed  two  British 
officers.  The  situation  in  Poona  since  then  was  tense.  The  policemen  were 
everywhere.  Even  the  temples  were  closely  watched. 

Suddenly  Ram  noticed  that  the  dark  policeman  was  eyeing  him 
suspiciously.  He  quickly  went  to  the  nearest  vendor  who  was  selling  brinjals. 
Ram  detested  brinjals.  But  he  had  to  buy  them  to  keep  away  from  the 
policeman.  He  went  from  stall  to  stall  buying  or  just  talking  to  the  vendors.  He 
started  feeling  tense  when  he  saw  the  policeman  was  still  following  him.  Taking 
advantage  of  some  women  who  came  from  the  opposite  side,  he  managed  to 
dodge  the  police.  Ram  knew  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  linger  too  long.  He  was 
feeling  restless  as  he  did  not  know  whether  to  stay  or  to  return  home. 

A  man  with  a  basket  on  his  head  came  near  him.  He  stopped  and  put  this 
basket  down. 

“Little  boy,  would  you  like  to  buy  these  guavas?  See  how  lovely  and  golden 
they  are?,”  said  the  fruit  seller.  He  pulled  up  two  and  offered  them  to  Ram. 
Ram  saw  the  same  policeman  come  towards  them.  He  was  about  to  run.  “Have 
it,  Bombu,”  the  fruit  seller  said.  Hearing  ‘Bombu’  Ram  stopped  on  the  spot  and 
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stared  at  the  fruit  seller.  Nobody  but  his  Dada  called  him  Bombu.  He  stared  at 
the  fruit  vendor  again.  The  green  eyes  of  the  fruit  seller  winked  at  him  as  he 
said,  “Take  them.” 

“What’s  the  price?”  Ram  asked? 

“Two  for  one  anna.” 

“No,  no,  give  at  least  four  for  one  anna,”  Ram  bargained. 

“Look,  police  dada,  this  little  boy  wants  to  exploit  me.  Can  such  lovely 
guavas  be  given  so  cheap?  Just  see,”  he  offered  the  guavas  to  the  policeman 
who  had  reached  them. 

“Yes,  they  are  really  nice.  Give  the  boy  three  for  one  anna.”  The  policeman 
smiled,  picked  up  the  guava  and  went  away. 

Ram  sat  down  to  choose  the  guavas.  “My  God!  Dada  you  even  fooled  the 
policeman,”  Ram  whispered. 

“Don’t  waste  time.  Quick,  push  the  medicine  amongst  guavas  and  go 
straight  home.  This  will  last  for  two  days.  Bring  more  medicine  tomorrow  at 
the  Venus  Book  stall,”  Neel  Kanth  instructed  urgently  in  a  low  voice. 

Ram  did  as  instructed  and  walked  back  home  biting  into  the  juicy  guavas, 
and  with  the  unwanted  and  detested  brinjals  in  his  bag. 

Next  day,  in  the  Venus  Book  Stall  Ram  was  browsing  through  the  books 
when  a  tall  man  in  the  traditional  Maharashtrian  dress  of  angarkha,  dhoti  and 
white  turban,  with  jari  border,  came  and  stood  next  to  him.  Ram  looked  up. 
The  man  smiled  at  him.  Ram  tried  to  recognise  him.  He  looked  familiar  but  he 
could  not  place  him. 

“Give  the  medicine,”  the  man  whispered.  “Why  should  I?  I  don’t  know 
you,”  Ram  replied.  “I  am  Ismail,  your  Dada’s  colleague.  Neel  Kanth  could  not 
come  as  Gurujee  is  very  ill.  He  has  sent  me,”  the  man  said  hiding  his  face  behind 
a  book. 

“But  how  do  I  know  that  you  are  the  person  sent  by  my  Dada?”  Ram 
reasoned. 

“Believe  me,  Bombu,”  the  man  said.  “Bombu”  was  the  clue  which  only 
Dada  could  have  given.  Even  their  parents  did  not  know  this  pet  name  of  Ram. 
It  was  the  exclusive  right  of  Dada. 
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“0  boy!  how  long  are  your  going  to  be  here?  If  you  don’t  want  to  buy  any 
book,  then  move  on,”  The  salesman  ordered.  Ram  moved  away.  He  walked 
slowly  and  waited  at  the  corner  so  as  not  to  miss  the  man  sent  by  his  Dada.  He 
did  not  have  to  wait  long.  Ismail  joined  him.  They  walked  through  the  crowded 
streets.  Ram  handed  over  the  medicine  to  him.  “Come  to  the  City  Post  Office 
after  two  days  with  more  medicine,”  Ismail  told  Ram  as  they  parted. 

This  time  Dada  came  as  a  Postman  to  the  City  Post  Office  and  collected  the 
medicine.  Their  last  meeting  took  place  at  the  crowded  ‘Jogeshwari’ temple. 

After  that  for  a  long  time  there  was  no  news  of  Dada.  No  contact.  No 
messages  from  him,  no  disguised  visits.  Their  parents  felt  worried.  Ram 
wandered  in  the  mandi.  He  visited  the  bookshop,  the  city  post  office  and  all  the 
places  where  he  thought  he  could  come  across  his  Dada  or  somebody  from 
their  group.  But  every  time,  he  came  home  disappointed. 

The  news  of  Krantikaris  being  shot  or  captured  kept  on  coming  as  the  days 
passed.  The  news  filled  their  hearts  with  apprehension.  But  they  were  helpless. 
The  only  thing  they  could  do  was  to  pray.  And  that  they  did  in  plenty,  day  and 
night. 

One  day  they  heard  the  news  that  underground  Krantikaris  had  decided  to 
surrender  on  the  advice  of  Mahatma  Gandhi. 

The  Krantikaris  were  finding  it  difficult  to  sustain  their  militant  activities  in 
the  face  of  strong  and  ruthless  police  force  of  the  British  Government.  Many 
young  lives  were  cut  short  with  the  harsh  measures  taken  by  the  British 
Government  against  the  young  revolutionaries.  The  only  way  to  fight  the 
British  Government,  they  felt,  was  the  one  followed  by  Gandhiji.  His  weapons 
of  non-violence  and  truth  alone  would  in  the  end  bring  about  victory  to  India 
against  the  British,  the  Krantikaris  were  convinced.  Therefore,  one  by  one  the 
Krantikaris  surrendered  themselves  to  the  British  Government.  The  jails  were 
fdled  with  them. 

Neel  Kanth  and  his  other  colleagues  were  kept  in  Nasik  jail.  Their  trial  went 
on  for  days.  The  news  of  their  torture  in  jail  agonised  Ram  and  his  parents, 
especially  as  they  were  not  allowed  to  meet  him.  Nobody  knew  what  the  actual 
situation  was.  The  newspaper  published  the  news  that  the  condition  of  some 
Krantikaris  was  critical.  Ram  feared  the  worst. 

Months  went  by.  And  one  day  came  the  long  awaited  news.  Atlee,  the  new 
Prime  Minister  of  Britain  announced  the  decision  to  grant  India  her  freedom. 


Freedom  fighters  were  released.  “Dada,  is  it  you?”  Ram  asked  in  shock  as 
he  saw  his  dear  Dada,  looking  thin  and  greyed.  Gurujee  for  whom  Ram  had 
supplied  medicine  was  a  skeleton.  Though  physically  weak  their  spirit  was 
strong.  Their  eyes  sparkled  as  the  freedom  of  India  was  in  sight. 

Now  Ram  too  attended  their  meetings  in  Dada’s  room.  Dada  filled  in  the 
details  of  their  activities  since  their  last  meeting  in  the  Jogeshwari  Temple  till 
the  day  of  their  surrender. 

The  help  and  cooperation  of  the  people  saved  them  from  many  a  death 
during  those  months.  The  British  policemen  literally  hunted  them  like  dogs 
from  one  place  to  another.  But  people  gave  them  shelter  and  food  at  the  risk  of 
their  own  lives,  Dada  told  him. 

“And  little  boys  like  you  provided  medicines  which  we  needed,”  Gurujee 
added,  patting  Ram. 

“But  what  about  those  disguises?  How  could  you  get  the  clothes?”  Ram  was 
curious  to  know.  “People  themselves  provided  not  only  the  clothes  but  even 
fruits,  flowers  without  taking  any  money,”  Dada  told  him. 

“But  how  could  they  give  Hindu  dress  for  Ismail  Bhai?”  Ram  asked  again. 

“That  was  the  great  and  unique  thing  about  our  struggle.  Everyone,  man  or 
woman,  old  or  young,  Hindu,  Muslim,  Harijan,  Christian,  Sikh  was  eager  to 
help.  Nobody  ever  asked  what  their  religion  or  caste  was.  For  them  we  were 
freedom  fighters,”  Gurujee  explained.  “At  times  even  the  beggars  got  us  food 
by  going  from  one  house  to  another,  remember,  Neel  Kanth?”  Ismail  asked. 


“Of  course,  I  do”. 

“But  Ram,...  No...  Bombu,  it  was  you  who  helped  us  the  most.  But  for  your 
timely  medicine,  I  would  not  have  survived,”  Gurujee  said.  Ram  felt  very 
proud  and  looked  at  his  Dada. 

“Yes,  Bombu.  I  put  you  to  a  lot  of  risk  during  those  days.” 

“O,  No,  Dada,  I  enjoyed  it  though  sometimes  I  did  feel  scared  and  nervous. 

“You  were  really  brave,”  Ismail  Bhai  said  and  added,  “In  fact,  every  one 
was  aflame  with  the  idea  of  making  the  country  free.  Even  our  greetings  were 
not  the  usual  namaste  or  aadab.  We  greeted  each  other  with  Tnquilab 
Zindabad’  and  Netaji’s  new  slogan  Mai  Hind’.” 
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‘Jai  Hind,  Jai  Hind!”  the  resounding  slogans  brought  Ram  back  in  the 
present. 

“Jai  Hind!”  he  heard  people  responding  to  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  call. 

Even  old  and  frail  Gurujee  stood  up  and  responded  in  his  weak  and  shaky 
voice,  “Jai  Hind!.” 


. . . and 
together 
we  shall 
continue 
to  march 
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